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THE MAXIMS OF THE JEWISH FATHERS 


t 


THAT in the services at a Jewish synagogue two 
lessons are read from “the Law and the Prophets” 
now, as in the days of our Saviour, is a fact doubtless 
well known to most. 

It will, however, not be so generally known that 
on certain sabbaths* in the year another book of a 
very different kind is steadily read through week by 
week. This is the so-called Pirke Aboth, or the 
Maxims of the Fathers—a book which may be viewed, 
in a sense, as the very kernel of the Talmud. 

It may be well to make it clear in a very general 
way what is meant by this word ‘Talmud’; for it may 
be doubted whether many, even of those who have 
laughed at the medizval monk’s notion of “ Rabbinus 
Talmud,” of a gigantic work so called from its author, 
have themselves more than the vaguest idea on the 
subject. 

The Jewish belief then was that, besides the 
written law of Moses, which we know as the Pen- 
tateuch, special revelations were made to him when 
he was admitted to behold the glory of God on the 


* It may be worth noting that in synagogues of the Sephardic Use 
(Jews of Spain, etc.) the Sabbaths are those between Passover and 
Pentecost ; in those of the Ashkenazic Use (Jews of Germany, Poland, 
etc.) this reading is continued to New Year’s Day—that is, the Jewish 
New Year’s Day, the 1st of Tisri. 
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top of Mount Sinai. This oral law was handed down 
through a long course of generations, and not till 
about two hundred years after Christ was a definite 
attempt made to reduce it in some sort to writing. 
The chain of succession is thus given in the opening 
sentence of the Pirke Aboth: “Moses received the 
law from Sinai and delivered it to Joshua, and Joshua 
to the elders, and the elders to the prophets, and they 
delivered it to the men of the Great Synagogue.” 
The mass of decisions and opinions of the great 
doctors of the nation, based on this oral and on the 
written law, was at last embodied in writing and 
reduced to some kind of arrangement by Rabbi 
Judah, surnamed the Holy, the President of the 
Great College at Tiberias. This is the work we 
know as the Mishnah, the Lesson par excellence. 
One is tempted to apply to it those words which 
Tennyson applies to English law— 


“That codeless myriad of precedent, 
That wilderness of single instances.” 


Yet for many centuries the Jewish mind saw in it 
deeper truths than those of the Bible, as the Rabbi 
says in the miracle-play in Longfellow’s “Golden 
Legend ”— 


“For water is all Bible lore, 
But Mishna is strong wine.” 


The Mishnah, on its publication, at once became 
a new basis for exposition, and two commentaries 
were gradually formed, one in the Babylonian and 
the other in the Palestinian schools, whence, from 
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text and commentary combined, arose the two Tal- 
muds, of Babylon and (so-called) of Jerusalem. 

We must now return to the Pirke Aboth. Here, 
broadly speaking, we have the sayings of a line of 
Rabbis, from “the men of the Great Synagogue ”— 
the scholars traditionally associated with Ezra in his 
work of reformation—to Judah the Holy. 

Of the more famous names in this list we may 
mention one or two. We meet with Antigonus of 
Socho, to whom some would refer indirectly the 
origin of the Sadducees. We have the great name 
of Hillel, the President of the Sanhedrin, who died at 
the age of a hundred, a few years after our Saviour’s 
birth, and whose son and successor, Simeon, some 
would identify with him who spoke the “Nunc 
Dimittis.” _Hillel’s grandson was the yet more 
famous Gamaliel, the teacher of the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles. One other name may suffice, that of 
Akiba, the associate of Bar-Cochba, the false Messiah, 
who headed the last desperate rising of the Jews 
against the Romans in A.D, 135. 

Still, a Christian student’s interest in our docu- 
ment is not to be narrowed to the sayings of a few 
well-known names. One or two may actually have 
‘been of those Pharisees who heard our. Lord’s denun- 
ciations ; but in any case it is to this party that all, or 
nearly all, belong. In other words, the portraiture of 
the Pharisees derived from the New Testament is 
supplemented from the other side. Here we see the 
portraits painted by themselves. 

The result in its broad features is strikingly like 
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what we might have looked for. What could they do, 
these guides of a people, from whom, however keenly 
the pulse of national life beat, independence was gone 
for ever? In the unrelaxing grip of Rome, what free- 
dom remained for them? Nay, more: Greek philo- 
sophy and culture threatened to sap the soundness of 
their belief. One thing alone remained—their religion 
and Law. To this with desperate tenacity they clung ; 
round this everything circled. Accordingly, the teach- 
ing of Rabbi after Rabbi dwells on the thought 
of guarding the Law, on the all-importance of the 
study of it, on the dangers of neglect or unworthy 
use of it. ; 
It will be well to exemplify our meaning by some 
definite instances. The men of the Great Synagogue, 
already referred to, enjoined, “Be cautious in judge- 
ment, and raise up many disciples, and make a hedge 
for the Law.” Everything is subordinated to the 
one end. The Law must be jealously guarded, and 
scholars must be trained who can guard it aright. A 
“hedge” must be made for the Law, fresh restrictions 
must be devised, by which the chance of transgression 
is lessened. A familiar instance of this may be found 
in the treatment by the Jews of our Lord’s time of 
the injunction (Deut. xxv. 3) that a judge may not 
impose more than “forty stripes” on an offender, 
Consequently, to be on the safe side, as it were, the 
later Jews inflicted only thirty-nine (2 Cor. xi. 24). 
The last survivor of “the men of the Great Syna- 
gogue” was Simeon the Righteous. Though it is not 
well to be too certain, we can hardly doubt that we 
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may identify him with “Simon the high-priest, the 
Son of Onias” (Ecclus. 1. 1), the last of the worthies of 
Israel whom the Son of Sirach commemorates. His 
habitual saying was, “On three things the world 
stands—on the Law, and on Divine service, and on 
the showing of kind actions.” 

Under conditions of life such as we have been 
considering, it is clear that the position of the Rabbi 
would become increasingly one of importance. They 
were, par excellence, the leaders of the people. Nor 
were the Rabbis themselves slow to insist upon this. 
For example, we find Jose ben Joezer in the habit of 
saying, “Let thy house be a house of assembly for 
wise men, and cover thyself with the dust of their 
feet, and thirstily drink in their words.” The same 
injunction is echoed by one who bears a much more 
widely known name, the great teacher of Saul of 
Tarsus. Rabban* Gamaliel used to say, “Get thy- 
self a Rabbi, and keep thyself from doubt, and do 
not get into the habit of paying tithes by guess- 
work”; in other words, Aided by the guidance of a 
master, aim at making belief and duty alike definite, 
and so avoid the temptation of drifting away into 
“philosophy and vain deceit” on the one hand, or of 
being swayed by self-interest into robbing God on 


* This title Rabban is higher than that of Rabbi. Its use is 
restricted to seven men; all, with one exception, descendants of the 
great Hillel. The one exception is Rabban Jochanan ben Zaccai, who 
was the President of the Sanhedrin for a time after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. The title, with a pronominal affix, is twice applied to our 
Lord in the Gospels (Mark x. 51; John xx, 16). 
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the other. The lines of “In Memoriam ”— 


“There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds ”— 


Gamaliel would have repudiated with horror. 

With such views of the study of the Law, it is 
clear that everything, however innocent in itself, which 
tempts men away from that study is highly dan- 
gerous. Thus we find R. Dosa saying, “Sleep in the 
morning, and wine at mid-day, and gossip of young 
people, and sitting in houses where common people* 
meet. take men out of this world.” It will thus be 
seen that this feeling, while having an undoubtedly 
noble side, is capable of degenerating into narrow- 
ness, and even bitterness: the last-quoted saying, in 
spite of a certain amount of truth, would be a dan- 
gerous weapon in the hands of a fanatic. 

Female society might prove a dangerous rival to 
the study of the Law. Hence Jose ben Jochanan, 
after laying down the noble precept, “Let the desti- 
tute be the children of thy house,” goes on to say, 
“Do not talk much with women: it was of a man’s 
own wife that [the wise men] said it, much more of 
the wife of one’s neighbour. Hence the wise men 
have said, Everyone who talks much with women 
brings about evil to himself, and ceases from the 
words of the Law, and his end inherits Gehenna.” 


* Lit. “‘people of the land,” the vulgar herd. We find an exact 
parallel to this sentiment in the remark of, the Pharisees (John vii. 49), 
“This people (8xAos, not Aads), who knoweth not the law, are cursed.” 
We find even the liberal-minded Hillel saying, ‘No vulgar person can 
be pious.” 
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Again, a later Gamaliel, son of Judah the Holy, 
after bidding, “Make [God’s] pleasure to be even 
thy own pleasure, that He may make His pleasure 
to be thy pleasure,” adds the less satisfactory senti- 
ment, “Make thy pleasure to cease before His 
pleasure, 2 order that He may make the pleasure of 
others to cease before thy pleasure.” 

From a certain R. Jacob we get the statement 
that the study of the Law can brook no possible 
rival, not even admiration of God’s fair earth. He 
says, “He who walks along a road studying, and 
breaking off from his study says, ‘How beautiful is 
that tree! how beautiful is that field !’—the Scripture 
imputes it to him, as though he had incurred the 
guilt of death”; and R. Judah says, “Be careful in 
study, for a mistake in study amounts to wilful sin.” 
That is to say, forgetfulness and inaccuracy amount 
to moral guilt, a sentiment more suggestive of a 
plagosus Orbilius than anyone else. One is irre- 
sistibly reminded of the Doctor’s address to Arthur 
Pendennis in Chap. II. of his veracious history: “A- 
boy who construes 6é and, instead of de but, is guilty 
not merely of folly, ignorance and dulness incon- 
ceivable, but of crime, of deadly crime, of filial in- 
gratitude which I tremble to contemplate.” 

Yet, on the other hand, we meet occasionally with 
sentiments of a distinctly noble order. 

Antigonus of Socho used to say, “Be not like 
servants who serve the master in order to receive a 
reward, but be like servants who serve the master not 
in order to receive a reward: and let the fear of 
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Heaven be upon you.” In other words, we should 
aim at serving God disinterestedly, and not simply 
from the hope of recompense in the world to come. 
A current Jewish tradition, which, however, must be 
viewed as very doubtful, would derive the sect of the 
Sadducees from a perversion of this teaching: “ We 
are bidden not to work for reward ; perhaps, indeed, 
there is no reward, or world to come.” 

A remark of Hillel, though cast in rather enig- 
matic form, is full of suggestiveness: “If I am not 
for myself, who is there for me? and when I am for 
myself, what am I? and if I am not so now, when 
shall I be?” Man must “work out his own salvation 
with fear and trembling.” No other man can do this 
for him—“ no man may deliver his brother”; yet how 
entirely vain his unassisted efforts would be! 

Hillel’s great-grandson, Simeon, the son of Gama- 
liel I., used to say, “ All my life I have grown up 
among wise men, but I never found anything better 
for one (/¢. for the body) than silence*; and it is not 
learning that is the main thing, but work, and every- 
one who multiplies words brings on sin.” 

In a later chapter Hillel appears again. There is 
wisdom in his counsel, “Do not judge thy neighbour 
till thou comest to his place,” and “Do not say, 
“When I have leisure I will study,’ lest thou never 
have leisure.” There is wisdom and true nobleness 
in the injunction, “In the place where there are 
no men, endeavour to show thyself a man.” 


* Carlyle would have liked this, with his ‘*Speech is silvern, but 
Silence is golden,” 
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_. One more example of this type will suffice. A 
certain Rabbi Tarphon, whom some, with apparently 
very little reason, would identify with the Trypho 
with whom Justin Martyr’s famous Dialogue is held, 
expresses the truth of man’s relation to God, and the 
relation of this world to the next in a very striking 
way: “The day is short and the work is heavy, and 
the jabourers are slothful and the reward is great, and 
the Master of the house is urgent. He used to say, 
‘The work is not given thee zo finish, but thou art not 
a free man to cease from it.’” 

Reference has already been made to Rabbi Akiba 
as one of the leaders in Bar-Cochba’s revolt. The 
Talmud tells concerning him that he was put to 
death by the Romans by having his flesh torn from 
his bones by iron combs; yet amid the torture he 
was able to recite the confession of faith known to 
the Jews as the Shma. This formulary is so called 
from its first word, meaning “ Hear thou” (Deut. vi. 4). 
“Hear, O Israel, Jehovah is our God, Jehovah is 
One.” As he pronounced the word “One,” so runs 
the story, he died, and a voice came from heaven, 
“Blessed art thou, O Akiba, that thy soul hath 
departed with ‘One’”—with the proclamation of 
monotheism in his last breath. 

A striking saying of Akiba is preserved in the 
Pirke Aboth— 


“ Everything is given on pledge*, and the net is spread over 
* The Hebrew word here is that which meets us in the New Testa- 


ment as a&ffaBdv (2 Cor. i. 22, v. 5; Eph. i. 14), “the earnest.” In 
these passages, it will be noticed, there is rather the notion of a partial 
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all living things: the shop is open and the shopman gives 
credit, and the hand is writing, and anyone who wishes to 
borrow can come and borrow, and the collectors are going 
round continually every day and exacting from the man, whether 
he knows it or knows it not, and they have whereon they can 
lean, and the judgement is a judgement of truth, and all is 
prepared for the banquet.” 

A thought which has often been echoed is that 
embodied in the saying of Elisha ben Abuyah. This 
Rabbi indulged in various subtle speculations, the 
outcome of which was that he drifted away from the 
faith, The Talmud tells a curious story, that after 
his fall he asked children from thirteen synagogues 
to tell him the verse of Scripture they had learnt: in 
every case the verse seemed to pronounce his con- 
demnation*. A curious modern application of the 
name has been in a Hebrew translation of Goethe’s 
“Faust” by the late Max Letteris. Here Faust is 
represented by Elisha ben Abuyah, “who entered 
upon things too wonderful for him in the meditations 
of his heart.” The saying, however, attributed to 
this Rabbi is a very simple truth: “He who learns 
as a child, to what is he like? To ink written on 
new paper. And he who learns as an old man, to 
what is he like? To ink written on blotted paper.” 

Sometimes a decidedly quaint element is present 
in these sayings. The following pair furnishes an 
amusing illustration of jealousy as between older and 


bestowal of a gift, as an earnest of a fuller gift hereafter; whereas the 
Old Testament use of the word is simply that of a zoken or warrant of 
future payment. 


* Tal. Bab,, Chagigah, f. 15 a, 
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younger teachers. R. Jose ben Jehudah says, “He 
who learns from young men, to what is he like? To 
one who eats sour grapes and drinks wine from his 
vat. But he who learns from old men, to what is he 
like? To one who eats ripe grapes and drinks old 
wine.” R. Jose is plainly by no means a young man 
himself, and receives a sharp retort from R. Meir, who 
evidently is: “Look not at the pitcher, but at what 
there is in it; you may have a new pitcher full of old 
wine, and an old one in which is not even new wine.” 

The fifth chapter of the Pzrke Adboth consists 
largely of sets of ten and seven and four things, 
associated or contrasted. The first of these, which 
we shall cite, contains matters of a more speculative 
and less practical character than those which we have 
already cited— 

“Ten things were created in the evening of the Sabbath, 
between the lights (that is, in the moment of transition between 
the sixth day and the seventh, which could not strictly be spoken 
of as belonging to either day), and they are these: The mouth 
of the earth*, the mouth of the well}, the mouth of the ass{, and 
the rainbow, and the manna, and the rod [of Moses], and the 
shamir, and the alphabet||, and the writing, and the tables (ze. 
the two tables of stone), and some say also the tomb of Moses 
our Rabbi, and the ram of Abraham our father, and some say 
also the demons, and also a pair of tongs, which must have been 
made with another pair of tongs.” 

The thought which underlies this idea is clearly 
this: All these things existed in their proper season, 


* Numb. xvi. 32. LOLA axel 76 + Ibid, xxii. 28. 
|| This and the following are probably to be explained of writing in 
the abstract and concrete respectively. 
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yet no mention is made in Scripture as to the time of 
their creation. They were not, then, created in the 
six days of creation, and they cannot have been 
created on the seventh, for then God rested from His 
works ; therefore they must be referred to a sort of 
“debateable ground” between the sixth and seventh 
day. 

Most of the items tell their own story. The 
Shamir bears a less familiar name, though a favourite 
topic in the Rabbinic legend. The Shamir was a 
sort of worm, which had the power of cutting through 
the hardest stones if placed upon them. For example, 
we are told (1 Kings vi. 7) “there was neither ham- 
mer, nor axe, nor any tool of iron heard in the house, 
while it was in building.” The Rabbinic fancy is to 
explain this as brought about by the Shamir, a saving 
consequently both of noise, labour, and material. 

Why a pair of tongs should be specially singled 
out for creation at this exceptional time may seem 
rather extraordinary. The reason is simply this: 
Every pair of tongs that is made implies an earlier 
pair of tongs with which to handle the red-hot iron 
while fashioned into tongs. Thus we get an endless 
chain of causation, until at last we come to the arche- 
typal pair, made without hands, and created imme- 
diately by God. 

We shall conclude our quotations by three instances 
of curious contrasts— 


“There are seven things in a ‘clod” and seven in a wise 
man, A wise man does not speak before one who is greater 
than himself in wisdom or in rank ; he does not break into the 
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sie 
midst of the speech of his companion; he is not in a hurry to 
answer : he asks questions with reference to the subject-matter, 
and answers according to the orthodox view; he speaks with » 
reference to the first thing first and the last thing last : and with 
reference to a matter which he has not heard he says, I have not 
heard, and he confesses the truth; and the opposites of these 
things are in a ‘clod.’” 

‘‘ There are four sorts of dispositions: One easily provoked 
and easily appeased—his gain is cancelled by his loss. One 
hard to provoke and hard to appease—his loss is cancelled by his 
gain. One hard to provoke and easy to appease—he is a godly 
man. One easy to provoke and hard to appease—he is a wicked 
man.” 

“There are four sorts of those who sit before wise men: a 
sponge and a funnel, a strainer and a sieve. The sponge is he 
who spongeth up everything ; and the funnel is he who letteth 
in at this ear and letteth out at that. The strainer is that which 
letteth out the wine and retaineth the dregs ; and the sieve is 
that which letteth out the bran and retaineth the fine flour.” 


It has sometimes been said that had not God in 
His providence for His Church raised up the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles to proclaim His truth, then, 
humanly speaking, Christianity would have taken a 
totally different form, The further thought might be 
added, that had not Saul of Tarsus been converted to 
the faith of Jesus, then of a surety there would have 
been no Rabbi in the schools of Jerusalem more keen 
and resolute than he, no fiercer champion for the 
cause of the law, no more unwavering combatant for 
the traditions of the fathers. Probably we should 
have found shrewd and pointed sayings of his in the 
Pirke A both. 

It would be an interesting study in the realm of 
“things that might have been” to ponder upon the 
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possible course of Saul of Tarsus as one of the fore- 
most of the Rabbis. More profitable is it to dwell on 
him as one who summed up all wisdom in “ Christ 
crucified,” as Paul “the ambassador” of Christ, as the 
old man who, alone in his Roman prison save for the 
faithful Luke, could declare that wisdom unto salva- 
tion can be got from the ancient writings of his nation, 
simply “by faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 


THE MILTON MANUSCRIPT 


EVERY visitor who is shown the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, has his attention called, as a 
matter of course, to a small folio MS. enshrined in 
solitary state in a glass case of its own. This is the 
famous Milton MS., in some respects the most precious 
treasure of the Library. 

Before I proceed to give any account of the MS. 
itself, it will be necessary to speak of the way in 
which it is believed to have come into the possession 
of Trinity College, with which, it will be remembered, 
Milton was in no way connected, having been edu- 
cated at Christ’s College. 

There is some doubt attaching to some of the 
details, but the broad outline of the story—resting in 
part on a kind of tradition, and in part on documen- 
tary evidence—is roughly this: There was a certain 
Sir Henry Newton, who took the name of Puckering 
on succeeding to his uncle’s estates. Sir Henry’s 
father was Sir Adam Newton, created a baronet by 
James I., who had been tutor to Henry, Prince of 
Wales, the elder brother of Charles I. He was a 
member of the University of Cambridge, and took 
the degree of Hon. M.A. in 1632, but no college is 
appended to his name in the registrary’s book. His 
only son, Henry Puckering, was educated at Trinity 
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College, and took his B.A. degree in 1657, but died 
in his father’s lifetime. Naturally, therefore, the 
College would acquire a deep though melancholy 
interest in the bereaved father’s eyes, and one can 
feel no surprise that, in the absence of any natural 
heir, he made a gift to the College of the rich and 
varied contents of his library. 

It is traditionally stated—though I have failed to 
find any actual evidence for the assertion in the Col- 
lege books—that, in his old age, Sir Henry came 
into residence at Trinity, for the sake of the learned 
society and the use of the libraries. It is, however, a 
fact, that in 1691 he gave a very large collection of 
books to the College, including some MSS. Sir 
Henry died in the year 1700, at the age of eighty- 
three. 

In the college account-book for the year 1690—9I, 
occurs a charge of £10 paid to “ Mr. Laughton (then 
and for many years after University Librarian, and 
previously, 1679—82, Librarian of the College) ... 
for his paines in ordering y® Bookes given to our 
Library by Sir Henry Puckering akas Newton.” 
Curiously enough, there follows what seems rather 
an inordinate amount—5 7s. 6d. to “Sir Henry 
Puckering’s gentleman.” 

We have reason to believe that in some way or 
other various papers of Milton had come into Sir 
Henry Puckering’s possession (though in what way 
it is impossible to say), and so passed into the Library, 
but anyhow, their existence in the Library was for 
some time quite unsuspected. The story of the dis- 
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beginning of the volume. According to this the 
various loose papers containing Milton’s handwriting 
(“miseré disiecta et passim sparsa”) were by chance 
discovered by one of the Fellows of the College, 
Charles Mason,* and subsequently, it would seem, 
suitably bound (“ea, qua decuit, Religione servari 
voluit”) by Thomas Clarke, also Fellow of the Col- 
lege, and afterwards Master of the Rolls. The note 
is dated 1736, so that, unless the binding by Clarke 
was long subsequent to the discovery by Mason, the 
MS. may have lain unnoticed in the Library for hard 
upon forty years. 

The tradition connecting the Milton papers with | 
Sir Henry Puckering rests ultimately on the authority 
of Mason, who declared that he had found them in 
the Library among some other old papers which had 
belonged to Sir Henry. These miscellaneous papers 
now form a volume in the Library, and Mason’s 
original idea seems to have been to have included 
the Milton MS. in this volume, for in the table of 
contents to it, written by him, is noted “Milton’s 
Juvenile Poems, etc., seemingly the original.” A note 
is appended saying that it was afterwards bound 
separately. 

While there is no reason for doubting the testi- 
mony of so competent a witness, it is only fair to 
remark that though there is a full catalogue of the 
books, nearly 4000 in number, given by Sir Henry 
Puckering to the College, there is no reference herein 


* B.A, 1722, 


iS) 
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to the Milton MS., nor yet in the list of “the MSS. 
given to Trinity College Library by Sir Henry 
Puckering, Baronet, together with the rest of his 
Library in 1691,” printed in Bernard’s Catalogue of 
1607. 

We must now proceed to speak in detail of the 
contents of the MS. The first three pages are 
occupied with the “Arcades.” Here Milton origi- 
nally wrote the heading, “Part of a maske,” but 
subsequently put “Arcades Part of an Entertainment 
at ....” The blank is in the original, showing that 
Milton, when he wrote this heading, had no special 
place in his mind. The “Arcades” was actually 
presented at Harefield to the Countess Dowager of 
Derby. 

Mr. Sotheby, in his “ Ramblings in Elucidation of 
the Autograph of Milton,” justly points out that in 
all probability this is a very early poem of Milton’s, 
because, on a later page of the MS. (p. 6) occurs what 
is doubtless the original draft of the sonnet written 
when he attained the age of twenty-three. As showing 
how fluctuating English spelling was, even in the time 
of Milton, it is curious in the first line of this sonnet 
to note the spelling, “suttle theefe.” 

Pages 4 and 5 are occupied with the poem “Ata 
solemn Musick.” As evidence of Milton’s minute care 
in revising his diction again and again, it is worth 
noting that the whole poem is written out, with sun- 
dry variations, three times, and the concluding lines 
four times. I subjoin the wording and the actual 
spelling of the earliest draft of the four— 
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“That wee, with undiscording hart and voice, 
May rightly answere that melodious noise, 
By leaving out those harsh chromatick jarres 
Of sin, that all our music marres, 
And in our lives and in our song 
May keepe in tune with heaven till God ere long 
To his celestiall consort us unite, 
To live and sing with him in ever-endlesse light.” 

The last expression Milton seems to have found it 
hard to make up his mind definitely about. He has 
also written by the side, “ ever-glorious,” “ uneclipsed,” 
“never parting,” etc. None of these equal his final 
wording, “endlesse morne of light.” 

To the poem “On Time,” which occurs on page 8, 
is added the note “Set on a clock case.” On the fol- 
lowing page are three sonnets. The heading to the 
first of these, as written by an amanuensis, originally 
ran: “On his dore, when y* Citty expected an 
assault” ; but this is altered by Milton himself into 
“when the assault was intended to y* Citty, 1642.” The 
next is the one known in printed editions as that 
“To a Virtuous Young Lady,” but which has no 
heading inthe MS. The thirteenth line of this sonnet, 
which now runs, “ Passes to bliss at the mid-hour of 
night,” previously stood, “Opens the dore of Bliss 
that houre of night.” The third sonnet is that to 
Lady Margaret Ley; and then followed three blank 
pages, followed again (pp. 13—29) by “Comus.” It 
must be observed that the name “Comus” is no part 
of the title here, or in the printed editions of 1637, 
1645, or 1673. It is simply “A maske, 1634.” The 
only remarks I propose to make in reference to the 
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text of “Comus” are in connection with the con- 
cluding song, “To the Ocean now I fly.” This is 
given in two forms in the MS., the earlier one being 
crossed out. Between the two recensions we find a 
considerable amount of difference. The four lines, 


“Along the crisped shades ... all their bounties 
bring,” and the twelve lines, “Waxing well of his 
deep wound . . . so Jove hath sworn,” are additions 


in the later text. There are also several rearrange- 
ments of the text, and details of wording were con- 
stantly changed. 

After line 4 there originally stood two lines, which 
now appear in an altered form near the end of the 


poem— 
FS). os the sie, 


Farre beyond the earth’s end, 
Where the welkin low doth bend.” 


Milton seems to have wavered between the epithets 
“low” and “cleere,” though it will be remembered 
that he ultimately wrote “slow.” For “ Hesperus 
and his daughters three” another wording was, 
“Atlas and his neeces three.” For the “purfl’d 
scarfe” previously stood “watchet scarfe”; and the 
following line, which now stands, “And drenches 
with Elysian dew,” was at first “And drenches oft 
with manna dew.” This was altered into “And 
drenches with Sabzean dew,” and ultimately into its 
present form. One more example from this poem 
will suffice: the line, “Where young Adonis oft 
reposes,” has replaced “Where many a cherub soft 
reposes.” 
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In the MS. the “Comus” is followed by the 
“Lycidas,” with the date November, 1637. It occu- 
pies two complete pages, and also fills both sides of 
the following torn leaf. The first fourteen lines have 
been written out twice, and so, too, have the lines, 
“Bring the rathe primrose . .. where Lycid lies.” 
This piece was evidently an after-thought, and is 
written on a blank space, with a reference to the 
place where it is to be inserted. It will be seen that 
there is a good deal of difference between the two 
recensions of this passage. The earlier one, which 
has been crossed out, runs thus— 


“Bring the rathe primrose, that unwedded dies, 
Colouring the pale cheeke of uninjoy’d love. 
And that sad floure that strove 
To write his owne woes on the vermeil graine. 
Next adde Narcissus that still weeps in vaine, 
The woodbine and the pansie freakt with jet, 
The glowing violet, 

The cowslip wan that hangs his pensive head, 
And every bud that sorrow’s liverie weares. 
Let Daffadillies fill their cups with teares ; 
Bid Amaranthus all his beautie shed 

To strew the laureat herse where Lycid lies.” 


Nothing, however, in the MS. can compete in 
interest with what next follows, the first rough notes 
for “Paradise Lost,’ when Milton was minded to 
mould the subject into a drama. Three varying lists 
of the persons are given on page 35 of the MS,, and 
the subject is further developed on p. 40. The first — 
list of the persons runs thus— 


Michael. 
Heavenly Love. 
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Chorus of Angels. 
Lucifer. 

Adam. 

Eve, with the Serpent. 
Conscience. 

Death. 


Labour, 
Sicknesse, | 
Discontent, mutes. 
Ignorance, | 

With others 
Faith. 
Hope. 
Charity. 


A few changes are made in the second list. Moses 
takes the place of Michael, and there are added 
Wisdom, Justice, and Mercy, and also the evening 
star, Hesperus. On the blank space between these 
two lists Milton has noted the titles of three other 
projected tragedies: ‘“ Adam in Banishment,” “The 
Flood,” “Abram in A®gypt.” 

Below all this is written in fuller detail the scheme 
of the drama of “ Paradise Lost.” This I subjoin at 
length— 

[Act 1.]. Moses zpoXoycFer, recounting how he assum’d his true 
bodie, that it corrupts not because of his [ ]* with 
God in the mount, declares the like of Enoch and 
Eliah ; besides the purity of the place, that certaine 
pure winds, dues, and clouds preserve it from corrup- 
tion; whence horts to the sight of God; tells they 


cannot se Adam im the state of innocence by reason 
of thire sin. : 


* A word here omitted in the MS. 
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Justice, 

~: Mercie, Jaca what should become of man if he fall. 
Wisdome, 
Chorus of Angels, singing a hymne of ye Creation. 


Act 2. 
Heavenly Love. 
Evening starre. 
_ Chorus sing the mariage song and describe Paradice. 


Act 3. 
Lucifer contriving Adam’s ruine. 
Chorus feares for Adam, and relates Lucifer’s rebellion and 
fall. 
Act 4. 
COT etten., 
Eve § 
Conscience cites them to God’s examination. 
Chorus bewails, and tells the good Adam has lost. 


Act 5. 
Adam and Eve driven out of Paradice. 
Presented by an angel with Labour, greife, hatred, Envie, 
warre, famine, Pestilence. 
Sicknesse, 
Discontent, | mutes, to whome he gives thire names. 
Ignorance, } Likewise winter, heat, Tempest, etc., entered 


Feare, into ye world. 

Death, 

Faith, 

Hope, Comfort him and instruct him. 
Charity, 


Chorus breifly concludes. 


The pages which follow (36, 39, 40) are devoted to 
designs for other dramas. In noting these down, 
Milton slipped the two intervening pages (37, 38), and 
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afterwards, as we shall see, utilised them for a differ- 
ent purpose. The subjects for the first-named three 
pages ranged from the Deluge to John the Baptist ; 
page 37 is headed “ British Trag.”, and contains notes 
on early British and English history, arranged in 
thirty-three paragraphs, and evidently intended as 
the basis for an epic. 

One or two specimens may be noted : § 12, “ Edwin, 
son to. Edward the yonger, for lust depriv’d of his 
kingdom, or rather by faction of monks, whome he 
hated, together [with] the impostor Dunstan.” § 24,“A 
Heroicall Poem may be founded somewhere in Alfred’s 
reigne, especially at his issuing out of Edelingsey on 
the Danes,—whose actions are wel like those of 
Ulysses.” § 32, “Hardiknute dying in his cups an 
example to riot.” Similar matter follows on p. 41, 
in “Scotch stories or rather brittish of the north parts.” 
These wind up with Macbeth, “beginning at the 
arrivall of Malcolm at Mackduffe. The matter of 
Duncan may be expresst by the appearing of his 
ghost.” 

All that now remains is the sonnets. Some of 
these have been written several times over, and we 
come across both the writing of Milton himself and 
of several amanuenses. There is sometimes a con- 
siderable amount of variation between the different 
recensions of these poems. For example, the noble 
sonnet on “The Death of Mrs. Catherine Thomson” 
is given three times—twice in the poet’s autograph, 
and once in that of an amanuensis. The earliest 
draft of this was very different from what it ultimately 
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became. Thus, in line 4, for “of death, called life,” 
there originally stood “of flesh and sin.” The four 
lines, 6—10, originally stood— 
“land all thy good endeavour] 
Strait follow’d thee the path that Saints have trod: 
Still as they journey’d from this dark abode 


Up to the Realm of peace and joy for ever, 
Faith who led on the way and knew them best.” 


Beautiful as these lines are, who can fail to see the 
vastly greater beauty of the revision ?— 
“and all thy good endeavour] 
Stayed not behind, nor in the grave were trod ; 
But, as Faith pointed with her golden rod, 
Followed thee up to joy and bliss for ever. 
Love led them on ; and Faith, who knew them best.” 


One more example must suffice. The sonnet to 
Mr. Henry Lawes also occurs three times, two of 
them being in Milton’s own hand. Here, lines 3, 4, 
originally stood— 

“Words with just notes, which till then us’d to scan, 

With Midas’ eares, misjoyning short and long.” 
And lines 6—8 ran: 


“ And gives thee praise above the pipe of Pan. 
To after age thou shalt be writt a man, 
Thou didst reform thy art the cheif among.” 


The revision is as follows: 


“ Harry, whose tuneful and well-measured song 
First taught our English music how to span 
Words with just note and accent, not to scan 
With Midas’ ears, committing short and long, 
Thy worth exempts thee from the throng, 
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With praise enough for Envy to look wan ; 

To after age thou shalt be writ the man 

That with smooth air couldst humour best our tongue.” 

One cannot but feel that, to any honest student of 

Milton, anything which shows the working of the 
poet’s mind, even in the shaping of the mere details 
of his poems, anything which lets us behind the 
scenes, in however slight a degree, is full of interest. 
Pre-eminently musical as Milton’s lines constantly 
are, we are not dealing in his case with one, where, 
as with Shelley, we have music, and not much behind 
the music. Not even Shelley has surpassed in melody 
the lyrical parts of “Comus,” yet who would main- 
tain that in the “Comus” there are not expressed 
some of the noblest thoughts of which language is 
capable; or that beneath the quaint fancies of 
“Lycidas” there do not lie the idea of the tenderest 
and noblest affection ? 





Since the above paper was written, a photographic facsimile 
of the whole of the Milton MS. has been published, with the 
sanction of the College, together with a careful reproduction in 
type, indicating the various deleted portions, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Aldis Wright. 
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ALL who have travelled in the Hartz Mountains 
know how the spectre of the Brocken looms gigantic 
and alarming, while the top of the mountain is still 
far off. Yet, as the wayfarer draws nearer, it grows 
fainter, and by the time he has reached the spot 
where the spectre had seemed to stand, it has vanished 
entirely. 

In a great degree the same kind of result holds 
good of certain recent developments of the so-called 
“higher criticism.” We do not speak, be it under- 
stood, of modern criticism generally, but of the ex- 
travagant lengths to which certain critics have gone. 
Doubtless most sober Christian scholars believe that 
Genesis is compacted by its editor of various earlier 
sets of documents; they are not, therefore, compelled 
to accept the view that we must put the final shaping 
and moulding of the Pentateuch as late as the time 
of Ezra. We may be willing to allow that our fore- 
fathers were wrong in believing that David was the 
author of the great mass of the Psalter; nay, we may 
even say sometimes that the ascription, “A Psalm of 
David,” hardly seems borne out by the phenomena of 


* «©The Authorship of the r1oth Psalm,” by E. H. Gifford, D.D., 
a sermon preached before the University of Oxford. ‘‘ Psalm cx. : 
Three Lectures, with Notes,” by J. Sharpe, D.D. 
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the Psalm itself, and must be viewed with suspicion. 
It is a very different thing to say that David wrote 
hardly any of the Psalms, and that the great bulk of 
the Psalter is post-Exilic, or even Maccabzan. 

Anyone who will take the trouble carefully to 
look into the arguments on which these theories rest 
will be struck, I venture to say, at the outset, by 
finding that these arguments do not hinge (save in a 
very slight degree) on delicate points of Hebrew 
scholarship, but are matters which any clear-headed~ 
educated mar, scholar or no, can fully appreciate. 
The linguistic argument enters in very slightly. 
Further, he will often find the arguments strangely 
subjective, often mere beggings of the question, and 
sometimes lacking, I cannot but feel, in argumenta- 
tive fairness. | 

A very good example of my meaning may be 
found in Psalm cx. Are we to continue to believe 
this to be a Messianic Psalm from the pen of David ? 
or shall we say that its author was the tyrant Alex- 
ander Janneus? or shall we maintain that it is a 
composition of a court poet in honour of Simon 
Maccabeus—“a glorification of Simon,” as it is called 
by a recent learned advocate of this view? 

In Dr. Gifford’s sermon and Dr. Sharpe’s lectures 
we have what is, to all intents and purposes, a careful 
dissection of this last-named view. This is, perhaps, 
not formally true, for Dr. Gifford begins, without 
assuming anything, by examining the phenomena of 
the Psalm, and shows that no one has been suggested 
“upon whom the various lines of internal evidence 
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gonverge as upon David.” Dr. Sharpe, too, begins 
by careful exposition of the details of the Psalm, and 
then proceeds to discuss the objections to the Davidic 
authorship, and finally examines the Maccabzan 
theory. Still, the essence of each book is the same— 
the Psalm is Davidic and not Maccabzan; and both 
books are characterised by the most studied fairness 
to the other side. 

Let us ask, then, What grounds have we for call- 
ing the Psalm Davidic and Messianic? And first the 
heading may be noted, “A Psalm of* David,” where 
it may be mentioned that the word “ Psalm,” here 
and elsewhere in the Psalter, is not expressed. It is 
doubtless true that the headings may at times be 
viewed with distrust, but this is when they do not 
sufficiently harmonise with the phenomena of the 
Psalm. A few suspicious cases may lead us to 
scrutinise other headings all the more keenly, but to 
cast all the headings aside contemptuously is only to 
show how closely scepticism and credulity are at 
times allied. 

Not only does the Psalm itself profess to be 
Davidic, but we find the Saviour Himself expressly 
laying it down: “David himself said by the Holy 
Ghost, The LorD said to my Lord .. .” (Mark xii. 36 ; 
cf. Matt. xxii. 43, Luke xx. 42). The words are 
David’s, and they are given by direct inspiration. 


* It is impossible within our limits to discuss other possible mean- 
ings of the Hebrew preposition. I think it fair to say that in all 
probability it means ‘‘of” and marks authorship. This is of course 
quite irrespective of the value we assign to the heading. 
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Are we to be told that our Lord is merely speaking 
on the basis of the current belief of the day, without 
expressing any belief in it? But this, surely, is to 
play fast and loose with all laws of language. Some- 
times, indeed, we are told that our Lord did think 
that David was the author, but in this He but fol- 
lowed the erroneous belief of the time. This is not 
an occasion to enter into a discussion of the doctrine 
of the enosis*, or voluntary self-limitation of Christ. 
I would, however, venture to say that, while we believe 
that His mind grew in wisdom as His body in stature, 
and therefore the mind, as being human, was finite ; 
still, the Saviour, though Jan, was Perfect Man. We 
can therefore, I think, readily allow that He mzght be 
ignorant (for example) of many human languages, 
knowledge of which was no part of His mission. On 
the other hand, He would not speak of anything that 
concerned His mission, with a foundation of mistake 
beneath His teaching. If this theory we are com- 
bating be true, what finality have we got? If His 
arguments are to be accepted only so far as we 
accept His premises, is the same to be said also of 
His denunciations and His promises? 

Further evidence, too, is furnished from the New 
Testament as to the authorship and reference of the 
Psalm. St. Peter, speaking on the Day of Pentecost— 
when there is the directest Scriptural statement that 
the Apostles were filled with the Holy Ghost—asserts 


* See Philippians ii. 7, where éxévwoey (*‘ made himself of no repu- 
tation,” A.V.) is literally what we find in the bald rendering of the 
R.V., ‘“‘emptied Himself.” 
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both that David composed the Psalm, and that, being 
a prophet, he spoke his words prophetically of the 
Christ to be. The writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews again sees plainly that the words “Sit thou 
on My right hand” must be spoken of someone higher 
than the angels, One who “serenely waits for a sure 
and absolute victory, while they are busied in minis- 
terial offices” (Bishop Westcott, 27 /oc.). 

And now what of the Jews? Clearly those to 
whom our Lord spoke were at one with Him in this 
view of the authorship and reference of the Psalm. 
They raise no demur at the outset ; they acquiesce in 
our Lord’s premises, and are silenced by His con- 
clusions. 

The same belief is frequently found in Jewish 
writings since our Lord’s time. We will take as one 
example a passage from the so-called “Midrash 
Tillim,” an exposition of the Psalms of uncertain 
dates, but all anterior to the eleventh century. 
Although it is often cited, it is worth giving it at 
length here, both as definitely bringing out the point 
at issue, and from its quaintness: “ Rabbi Joden, in 
the name of Rabbi Chama, said: In the time to come, 
the Holy One—blessed be He !—makes King Messiah 
to sit at His right hand (as it is said, The Oracle of 
Jehovah to My Lord, Sit at My right hand) and 
Abraham at His left. And his (ze. Abraham’s) face 
turns pale, and he says, The Son of my son sits at the 
right hand, and I at the left. But the Holy One— 
blessed be He !—appeases him, and says, ‘ The Son of 
thy son is at My right hand, but I am at thy right 
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hand,’” etc. (“Midrash Tillim” on Ps. xviii. 36). 
Other Jewish authorities, it is true, take other views, 
such as that Abraham or Hezekiah is the subject of 
the Psalm, which our space forbids us to discuss, but 
which we believe to have very little to recommend 
them. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves here to 
the question of David or not David ; and if not David, 
what is to be said for a Maccabzan date ? 

We shall now try briefly to sketch the evidence 
on which it may be believed that the phenomena of 
the Psalm give the fullest support to the Davidic 
view ; but before doing this, it may be well to meet 
a definite objection which has been brought forward. 
It is said that we have here a Psalm occurring in the 
fifth and latest book of the Psalter, among Psalms 
which are admittedly of much later date. The case 
is thus put by a recent advocate of the Maccabzean 
view: “ By some strange accident, comparable to that 
by which the Moabite stone was only discovered 
twenty years ago, this Davidic poem waited (it would 
seem) for a public recognition till, probably, after the 
return from exile” (Cheyne’s “Bampton Lectures,” 
p. 20). We may, with Dr. Sharpe, begin by protest- 
ing against the exaggeration in the number of years 
involved: from David to the return measures roughly 
five hundred years ; from the days when the Moabite 
stone was inscribed by the order of Mesha, to its 
discovery, was more than two thousand seven hun- 
dred years. Dr. Sharpe’s remarks in continuation 
are exceedingly just. 

He reminds us that there are no fewer than six- 
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tegen Psalms in the fifth book inscribed “To David.” 
Doubtless the compilation of the fifth book is much 
later than that of the first; yet this is in no sense 
conclusive of the date of individual Psalms. “ Every 
new edition of a hymn-book, an anthology, a ‘Golden 
Treasury, contains writings omitted in earlier edi- 
tions.” The new conditions of life after the Exile 
“invested with new importance each utterance of a 
happier time.” 

Whatever special causes may have been at work 
in other cases, it seems to us that Dr. Sharpe’s sug- 
gestion as to Psalm cx. is one of very high proba- 
bility. The central figure of Psalm cx. (be he who 
he may) is spoken of as both king and priest. Now, 
after the disruption of the kingdom, we find Jeroboam 
assuming priestly functions, in spite of the Mosaic 
ordinance, by offering sacrifice (1 Kings xii. 32). Thus 
a Psalm like this might seem at first sight to justify 
this ideal of kingship. In the southern kingdom, too, 
we find Uzziah offering incense (2 Chron. xxvi. 16), 
as though it were part of his kingly prerogative, and 
visited with sudden judgement. We may perhaps, 
then, suppose that a Psalm which might seem to 
countenance this association of ideas would be at first 
misunderstood, and so remained unused. After the 
return from exile, Zechariah was inspired to prophesy 
of the Branch who should be both King and Priest 
(Zech. vi. 12 5gg.); and then the true inner meaning 
of the Psalm being understood, it was joyfully incor- 
porated in the collection. 

Let us ask next how far the phenomena of the Psalm 
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harmonise with the Davidic view—the view, that is, 
that the Psalm is 4y David, not merely about David ; 
“no mere glorification of David” by a “court-poet,” 
but the words of the royal poet himself. Confining 
ourselves on this occasion to the case as between 
David and Simon, I trust it may appear that, apart 
from the a przort evidence of the heading, and apart 
from all external support to that view, the Psalm 
itself shows a far stronger—an infinitely stronger— 
case for David than for Simon. 

We may now wisely follow the plan adopted by 
Dr. Gifford—that is, we may begin by simply letting 
the Psalm speak for itself, and then endeavour to see 
whither these phenomena lead us, 

The writer, be he who he may, claims direct 
inspiration for what he says. This comes out more 
clearly when we translate the first clause more 
literally than is done in the E.V., “The oracle of 
Jehovah to my Lord.” The word here rendered 
“oracle” constantly occurs in the Bible in the sense 
of a solemn Divine utterance. It is very commonly 
found in the prophets, but, curiously enough, only occurs 
once again in the Psalms.* This oracle is addressed 
to “ My lord””—to one whom the Psalmist accepts as 
his superior, one who “is invited by Jehovah to share 
the honour of His throne.” The oracle uttered, the 
Psalmist proceeds to set forth the thought to him who 
is to be so honoured: Jehovah will be his help; his 

* Psalm xxxvi. 1 (E.V.). Here the rather exceptional use of the 


word is to be explained by supposing Transgression to be personified as. 
a quasi-divinity. 
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people will gladly devote themselves to his cause. 
And so in the day when their chieftain gathers his 
array, there shall be a multitude of willing followers, 
clad in “the beauties of holiness”—an army whose 
soldiers have had a priest-like consecration. But in 
verse 4 the Psalmist again appeals to the authority 
underlying his utterance in words as weighty and 
solemn as any words of Scripture can be, “ Jehovah 
hath sworn”; and, as if to prevent even these words 
from being minimised, he adds, “and will not repent.” 
And then follows a second promise: “Thou art a 
priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek.” Thus, 
whereas the first oracle was a promise of kingship, 
the second is that of an eternal priesthood to the 
Same person. The three remaining verses of the 
Psalm regard the warrior fighting, pursuing, with 
Jehovah, as the source of his strength, at his right 
hand. Complete victory is his, yet he knows the 
exhaustion that comes from the conflict, and is glad 
to seek the refreshment of “the brook in the way.” 
Dr. Gifford draws out very strikingly a parallel 
between this Psalm and the second, in both of which 
Zion is expressly pointed at. In both Psalms the 
Lord’s Anointed is newly made King in Zion; in both 
he is assailed by a combination of foes; in both God 
gives them utterly into his hands. All this points to 
a time when men believed fully in the reality of 
inspiration, and when the words of a prophet were 
held to convey God’s will. How emphatically the 
speaker puts it we have already seen. The style, too, 
of the Hebrew, in its simple strength and beauty, 
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may well be held to point to such an age as David's. 
And let it be remembered that this last statement is 
not one uttered merely by “ unreasoning conserva- 
tives” ; it is also the opinion of the most brilliant of 
the other school, one whom no one will accuse of 
lingering in the old paths. Ewald includes Psalm cx. 
among “Songs of David and of his time,” though not 
assuming it to be by David himself. He speaks of 
the “genuine lyric brevity and compression of the 
Psalm”; it is “in the age of the greatest lyric poet 
of Israel, and as if after his example,” we read of “a 
few grand briefly-sketched pictures,” of the “very 
powerful beginning” (“Commentary on Psalms,” 
i. 109, Eng. trans.) But we may go a step further, 
and argue that the Psalm is not merely one of David’s 
age, and one which definitely refers to him, but that 
there are one or two touches which connect it with 
David personally. Thus the word “oracle” in verse I, 
which, as we have said, only occurs in one other 
place in the Psalms, Davidic or otherwise, yet occurs 
twice in an undoubted Davidic hymn, “The last 
words of David,” enshrined in 2 Sam. xxiii. 

There is much force in a citation by Dr. Gifford 
from Dr. Driver, who does not accept the view of the 
Davidic authorship, and yet goes so far as to declare 
that we must believe the Psalm to have been written 
“by a prophet with reference to the theocratic king,” 
and that it “depicts the glory of the theocratic king.” 
Surely David’s hopes were fixed‘on a “theocratic king” 
—one of his own seed, whose throne should be estab- 
lished for ever (2 Sam. vii. 12). 
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-* If it be asked whether there is any event in the 
life of David with which this Psalm can reasonably 
be connected, we may answer with some confidence 
that there are very fair grounds for connecting it with 
the time when the Ark of God was brought to its 
final resting-place on Mount Zion. That event hap- 
pened, it will be remembered, shortly after David had 
won Jerusalem from the Jebusites, and had transferred 
his seat of government thither from Hebron. It was 
because the Philistines learnt that David was no 
longer a petty chieftain, ruling over a small part of 
the land, but was king of all Israel, with a united 
people at his back, that they put forth effort after 
effort to overthrow him to no purpose. 

The transference of the Ark, therefore, was effected 
under circumstances of possible danger from Israel’s 
foes, and we learn that on the first occasion, when the 
removal of the Ark was checked by the death of 
Uzzah, an escort was called together of not less than 
thirty thousand men. But on the second occasion, 
after the three months’ sojourn in the house of Obed- 
edom, we are told that David gathered all Israel 
together, special mention being made of the priests 
and Levites—about nine hundred in number—who 
are present under their chiefs (1 Chron. xv. 3 5g9.). 
Such a scene as this—a king, newly seated on his 
throne, attacked by powerful and resolute foes, yet 
able to believe that his Lord should have them in 
derision: an army of warriors giving themselves as a 
free-will offering to their king, ready to be led forth 
against the foes of the Lord—all this surely is a close 
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parallel to the Psalm. But David himself, we are 
told, executes priestly functions. He wears an ephod, 
he offers sacrifice, and at the last he utters the 
benediction. 

Yet there is one point more. Granted, it may be 
said, that all of this is suggestive of an assumption of 
a certain priestly character, yet why of the order of 
Melchizedek? Clearly we may say that there is im- 
plied a combination of kingly and priestly offices, and 
that a priesthood is brought before us different from, 
and therefore greater (seeing what the line of thought 
is) than, the Aaronic priesthood. Probably, also, the 
meaning of the name “King of righteousness” is not 
to be lost sight of. It is probable, too—nay, we can 
have little doubt-—that we may identify the Salem of 
Melchizedek with the seat of David’s kingdom. Last 
of all, we may call attention to a possible curious 
parallel between Melchizedek and David. The former 
brought out bread and wine for Abraham; David, 
after the offerings to God, and after he had blessed 
the people, gives to each one “a cake of bread and a 
good piece (R.V. ‘portion’) of flesh ”—where it 
will be observed that in the English Bible the last 
two words are in italics, answering to nothing in the 
Hebrew. The word rendered “a good piece” only 
occurs in the account of this incident (2 Sam. vi. 19; 
I Chron. xvi. 3), and its meaning must be considered 
very doubtful. Yet no less a Hebraist than Gesenius 
explains the word as meaning “a definite portion of 
wine or drink, a cup” [“certam mensuram vini potusve, 
calicem”]; and this view is embodied in the margin of 
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the Revised Version, where we have “of wine” as an 
alternative for the “of flesh” of the text. If this 
interpretation be correct, then the parallelism becomes 
strikingly close; after the lapse of well-nigh a thou- 
sand years again this solemn act is performed, both 
foreshadowing the day when the Saviour should give 
to His disciples the typical bread and wine. 

The only other detail to which we shall refer is 
the expression in the last verse, “He shall drink of 
the brook in the way.” The warrior, while pursuing 
a flying foe, faints from heat and weariness till re- 
freshed from the brook which flows by his path. This 
brings strikingly before us the occasion in David's 
war with the Philistines, which Ewald cites by way of 
comparison, when he longed to drink of the well of 
Bethlehem, and three of his warriors, at their own 
imminent risk, brought water from thence to him, 
though he would not drink it. 

Thus, do we believe, David portrays his own 
conflicts and his triumphs in this poem; but, with 
“thoughts beyond his thoughts,” he sees, too, the 
glory of the future King, his Son, in far-off days yet 
to be. It is well pointed out by Dr. Gifford that it 
was just at this juncture in David’s life, when, the 
Philistines overthrown, the Ark brought safely to 
Mount Zion, the rites of sacrifice and benediction 
accomplished, the promise comes of the Son who 
should establish His kingdom for ever. It thus 
becomes clear that a very strong case exists for the 
traditional view, and this case is stated with admirable 
clearness in both the works now before us. It is 
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surely not too much to ask that whatever view is 
offered to us in its stead should come with a strong 
array of evidence sufficient to establish it as a real 
substantial rival to the Davidic one, and not be one 
which its advocates seek to force upon their hearers 
by sweeping declarations scantily supported by 
evidence. 

The newest theory, set forth with unhesitating 
confidence, is that Psalm cx. is “a glorification of 
Simon Maccabeus,” who, though not a king, “lacked 
nothing of the dignity but the name. Syria claimed 
no authority over him.” This is very strong language, 
and, if it could be justified, it would set the theory, 
not, indeed, on higher ground than the traditional 
view, but would give it a very reasonable degree of 
probability. 

Let us briefly examine the theory. It is of the 
essence of it that Simon was practically, though not 
formally, a king. Now, be it remembered, the words 
of the Psalm are very strong—the subject of it is 
bidden by God to sit at His right hand, and therefore 
his kingship is directly and distinctly due to God. 
Simon, we learn, on the death of his brother Jonathan, 
was chosen by the Jews to be their leader (7yovpevos, 
I Macc. xiii. 8), and thereupon he sends to Demetrius, 
King of Syria, presents of a golden crown and scarlet 
robe, begging that he would give the land “immu- 
nity,” that is, of course, from tribute. The presents 
are graciously received, and the request granted, but 
the wording of the permission is most suggestive : 
“As for any oversight or fault committed unto this 
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May, we forgive it, and the crown tax also, which ye 
owe us: and if there were any other tribute paid in 
Jerusalem, it shall no more be paid” (verse 30). 
Demetrius, it is clear, was glad of the alliance of 
stout warriors like Simon and his men, and so makes 
these concessions, but no words could show more 
clearly that the relation between the two was that of 
suzerain and vassal. Or, again, take another point, 
on which much stress has been laid—the fact, namely, 
that Simon coined money with his “own stamp.” 
Antiochus Sidetes, the successor of Demetrius, writes 
to Simon: “I give thee leave also to coin money for 
thy country with thine own stamp” (1 Macc. xv. 6). 
This is hardly the language which would be addressed 
to one who “lacked nothing of the dignity [of king] 
but the name.” Obviously he was a vassal, though a 
powerful one, and one whose alliance was valuable ; 
but, none the less, it is impossible to view him as one 
who wielded a God-given sceptre. 

But the same kind of results are got if we con- 
sider the nature of the priesthood. The reference to 
the priesthood of the subject of the Psalm is even 
more emphatic than that to his kingship—“The 
LorD hath sworn, and will not repent.” Surely the 
force of language will hardly go further. The priest- 
hood, too, is dissociated from the Levitical priest- 
hood—something new, something specially sacred, is 
brought forward. But what of the high-priesthood of 
Simon? The first allusion to it is in the letter of 
King Demetrius, in which he calls him “the high 
priest and friend of kings” (1 Macc. xiii. 36); and 
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whether or no Simon owed the high-priesthood to 
Demetrius, anyhow the appointment was confirmed 
by him (xiv. 38). Nay, if we notice what happened 
in the case of the high-priesthood of Jonathan, the 
brother of Simon, to whom King Alexander could 
say (x. 20): “Now this day we ordain thee to be the 
high priest of thy nation,” it seems by no means im- 
probable that Demetrius had not merely confirmed, 
but actually bestowed, the dignity on Simon. 

Surely the parallel somewhat breaks down. The 
Psalm brings before us a priest appointed to an ex- 
ceptional priesthood in terms of special solemnity ; 
the history shows us Simon probably appointed by a 
heathen king, and certainly accepting confirmation at 
his hands. Surely, unless the Psalm is an absolute 
mockery of language, the idea of such a parallel must 
be driven out of court. 

Another point remains. The Jews and priests 
were pleased, we are told, that Simon should be 
“their governor and high priest for ever, until there 
should arise a faithful prophet.” To say nothing 
further of the source whence he derived his authority, 
that authority was, in a certain sense, temporary ; a 
higher authority might in due time arise, and then 
this inferior authority was to come to an end. Thus, 
viewing the matter, as we have done, in a broad 
general way, it becomes plain that in no point will 
the recorded history of Simon satisfy the conditions 
laid down in the Psalm. 

The Simonian theory is discussed with great 
fulness and clearness by Dr. Sharpe in his second 
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Jecture. To enter into full details is impossible here, 
but we may conclude with one striking point. The 
subject of the Psalm, priest and king, is distinctly and 
essentially a warrior, fighting and pursuing. But 
Simon’s period of rule was one of peace, when “every 
man sat under his vine and his fig tree, and there was 
none to fray them.” This is rather an awkward 
contradiction. A recent work, to which we have 
already referred, remarks on it: “It appears to be 
certain, from many prophetic passages, that inspiration 
was not incompatible with harmless illusion.” A 
good many of us will have our opinion as to the good 
taste of such a remark in such a connection; but, 
after all, the question is simply one of fact. The 
Psalm, we are told, refers to Simon; but part of the 
Psalm is absolutely incapable of being so explained. 
An ordinary plain man would say, Then the theory 
has broken down. By no means, say our critics; 
the theory is all right, the Psalm itself is in fault. 
This is almost as illogical as the case of the Roman 
priest, who, on being told that some passage in the 
Vulgate was certainly incorrect, because it could in 
no way be reconciled with the Hebrew, cheerfully 
answered: “So much the worse for the Hebrew.” 
Has any case, then, been shown why—so far, at 
any rate, as this Psalm is concerned—we should cut 
loose from the old moorings? Surely no. And be it 
once again remarked, that the present phase of 
criticism is having less and less to do with critical 
scholarship. In an increasing degree, the arguments 
contained in books of destructive criticism, can, in the 
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main, be comprehended by any educated person. It 
is not so much scholarship as keen logical common- 
sense that is wanted, which shall rigorously refuse to 
treat assertion and demonstration as the same ; which 
will demand, when the treasures assailed are so 
priceless, that no outpost, even the tiniest, be given 
up, unless and until it is shown to be untenable. Of 
absolute truth, whatever it be, we have, and need 
have, no fear; of theories put forward with loud 
assertion, and sometimes with reckless treating of the 
evidence, we may have much fear, yet often they are 
but shadowy and unsubstantial after all. 


THE JEWISH SABBATH 


Two institutions there are coeval with the creation 
of man—marriage and the Sabbath. If an objection 
should perchance be raised that the latter is recorded 
in a passage (Gen. ii. I—3) forming part of a supposed 
Priestly Code so-called, made, long centuries after 
Moses, by unscrupulous priests in Babylonia, we can 
but answer that it will be time enough to consider 
how far that affects our position, when the Wellhausen 
theory shall have passed from the realm of cloudland 
to that of solid demonstrated fact. In the meantime, 
we will take our Bible as we find it. 

Dr. Sayce has called our attention (“Higher 
Criticism and the Monuments,” pp. 74—77) to the 
fact that, like many other points in the early history 
of mankind, the idea of the Hebrew Sabbath can be 
strangely paralleled, axd as strangely contrasted, with 
that of the Babylonian Sabbath. The two, we are 
firmly persuaded, are alike sprung from a primal 
revelation, the former preserved in essential purity, 
the latter distorted and corrupted. It is important 
for our point now to notice that the references to the 
Sabbath in the cuneiform inscriptions as a thoroughly 
established institution are in themselves evidence, if 
any were wanted, of very great antiquity; and that 
while the name Sabbath is genuinely Shemitic 
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(Assyrian and Hebrew alike), yet the institution is 
referred back to pre-Shemitic times, and to the 
Sumerian régime. In fact (of. cit, p. 74), Shemitic as 
is the word, the Assyrian scribes actually referred it 
to a Sumerian etymology, a proof of the antiquity 
they attached to the name. 

With regard to the contrast between the Baby- 
lonian and Hebrew Sabbath, it may be noted that 
the former is closely associated with the idea of the 
new moon, and was kept on each seventh day of each 
lunar month, besides an unexplained Sabbath on the 
nineteenth day of the month. It thus was essentially 
bound up with Babylonian astronomy and the poly- 
theism connected with the planets. The Hebrew 
Sabbath, on the other hand, has no connection with 
the lunar month, and, so far as the original statement 
goes, rests upon the fact that God “rested on the 
seventh day from all His work which He had made.” 
It is true that the word “Sabbath” does not occur 
in this passage, but the Hebrew word translated 
“rest” is Shabhath, the root of the name. 

Some surprise has occasionally been expressed at 
the strange paucity of allusions in the historical books 
of the Old Testament to so solemn and weighty an 
institution. It is, therefore, an important matter to be 
able to note that prominent as is the Sabbath as a 
Babylonian institution, it seems that there is not one 
reference known to it in the historical inscriptions of 
Assyria (Sayce, p. 77). Moreover, anyone who will 
carefully notice the earliest allusion we possess, that 
in connection with the giving of the manna (Exod. 
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Xvi. 22 sqgg.), will see that there is nothing in the 
narrative suggestive of a new departure invented by 
Moses. It is clear from verse 22 that the idea of the 
Sabbath was one thoroughly recognised by the people, 
even though, as was surely natural enough, some were 
found careless and neglectful of it (verse 27). This 
incident, it will be remembered, preceded the giving 
of the Law on Sinai, and there, in the Fourth Com- 
mandment, the law of the Sabbath is laid down, that 
each seventh day is to be a day of rest, following six 
days of work, based on the fact that God, after He 
had devoted six days to the creation of the heaven 
and the earth, rested upon the seventh day and 
hallowed it. Let it be noted that we are not dealing 
here with the ceremonial law; the recognition of the 
Sabbath meets us in the same category with the 
command to worship one God only, and to hallow 
His name. It is interesting to observe that in the 
later declaration of the Decalogue, set forth by Moses 
in the plains of Moab at the close of his life, we have 
the second ground put forward for the observance of 
the Sabbath. Israel was to remember that he had 
been “a servant in the land of Egypt,” and that the 
Lord had brought him thence “through a mighty 
hand, and by a stretched out arm.” 

Into the question of the Sabbath, viewed on its 
ceremonial side, we do not propose at all to enter, 
except to say that the institutions of the Sabbatical 
year and the year of Jubilee are in themselves evi- 
dence of weight as to the sacred position occupied by 
the Sabbath. Of historic allusions other than these 
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there is but one solitary instance in the Pentateuch, 
the case of the man put to death for gathering sticks 
on the Sabbath-day (Numb. xv. 32 sqgq.), where the 
punishment is recorded as due to a direct declaration 
of the will of Heaven. The case is paralleled by that 
of the man who was stoned for blasphemy (Lev. xxiv. 
10 sgq.), in which case also the wrong doer was put in 
ward till God’s will was made known concerning him. 

When we look at the course of the history, as set 
forth in the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings, we find no allusions to the Sabbath at all, 
save a few of an incidental kind in the Second Book 
of Kings. And yet this very incidental character of 
the allusions is itself clear evidence of the fully estab- 
lished nature of the usage. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, the very paucity of allusion is, in its way, a 
kind of positive evidence. 

Note, for example, the instances in the Second Book 
of Kings. When the Shunammite mother, craving 
for the help of God’s prophet on the death of her child, 
seeks to go to him, her husband, ignorant of what had 
happened, asks in surprise why she wants to go, as it 
was “neither new moon nor Sabbath” (iv. 23). A 
world of familiarity of use is in those words. Again, 
in the account of the revolution in which Athaliah 
was overthrown (2 Kings xi.; 2 Chron. xxiii.), we 
have references as to the arrangement of the guard 
at the palace and at the temple on the Sabbath-day 
as a well-recognised and established thing, and that, 
too, even during the supremacy of one who did not 
worship Jehovah, The Sabbath is spoken of simply 
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as a matter of course. The above, and the passing 
allusion to the “covert” for the Sabbath in 2 Kings 
xvi. 18, are all that we meet with in these books. 

We do not propose here to dwell on the references 
in the prophets to the recognition of the Sabbath in 
their time, but it is sufficient to say that in their 
incidental character they do but prove all the more 
decisively how completely the institution was rooted. 
One example may suffice us. When Amos, one of 
the earliest, perhaps the earliest, of the prophets 
whose writings we possess, is inveighing against the 
evils of a corrupt and luxurious plutocracy, he puts 
into the mouth of the evil-doers words (viii. 5) which 
show that the institution of the Sabbath is too firmly 
rooted even for the false Israelites to disregard: 
business must be suspended on the Sabbath, and 
not till it is over will they venture to resume their 
fraudulent and oppressive practices. 

The latest historical books of the Bible—Chronicles, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah—were written after the return 
from captivity, and were markedly influenced by the 
spirit of their age. It is needless to dwell here on 
what has so often been described: the tremendous 
zeal which, after the return from exile, animated the 
Jews with regard to the externals of their religion ; 
there is no relapsing into idolatry now, the danger is 
not so much a disregard of God’s law as of too servile 
a following of the mere letter of it, the tendency is to 
a sort of deification* of the code itself; the Sabbath 

* Tf this phrase be thought too strong, we would call attention to a 
curious story in the Talmud, where Rabbis disputing on the Law 
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is thrown into increased prominence, and the duty of 
observing it more and more emphasised in a rigid 
way. In Jeremiah xvii. the duty of the observance 
of the Sabbath is very stringently insisted on, but 
the ruling is essentially a negative one; the essence of 
it is, “ Ye shall not bear burdens on the Sabbath-day,” 

the matter which so much distressed Nehemiah, and 
in which he took such summary and decisive action. 

The tendency continued, and became more and 
more intensified, to lay stress on this merely negative 
side of the idea of the Sabbath; and perhaps the 
climax was reached in the book of “Jubilees,” whose 
date we cannot stay here to discuss, but which may 
probably be referred to a period not very remote from 
the Christian era, on one side or another. Here it is 
taught* that the Sabbath was observed in Heaven 
before the creation of man, and that Israel was chosen 
specially in order to keep it. 

If we now try to realise the idea attached to the 
Sabbath-day by the religious Jews of our Lord’s time, 
so far as it is brought before us in the Gospels, the 
result is what we might have supposed from what has 


obtain various miraculous signs in proof of definitely conflicting views. 
In this impasse, they appeal for a direct ruling from heaven, and a voice 
from heaven (Jath ol) comes, deciding that R. Eliezer is in the right. 
Undaunted even by this, the opposing Rabbi, R. Joshua, maintained, 
on the strength of a passage in the Law, that not even Heaven is com- 
petent to intervene on a point where the Law has already ruled. **And 
the Holy One . . . . laughed, and said; ‘ My children have prevailed 
over me; my children have prevailed over me’” (‘‘ Tal. Bab., Baba 
Metsia,” f. 59 2). 
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gone before. The whole tenor of the Pharisaic teaching 
is, “ You must not do so-and-so on the Sabbath-day ” 
—just that, and nothing more. Our Lord is found 
fault with for healing on the Sabbath-day—healing is 
work, and work is forbidden ; for the idea of the work 
being justified as a work of mercy is viewed as quite 
irrelevant. The disciples are found fault with for 
plucking ears of corn on the Sabbath—not, of course, 
that this was viewed as stealing, but that the plucking 
and rubbing were work, and work, even in the ex- 
tremity of necessity, is forbidden. 

The Saviour’s teaching on the Sabbath is as plain 
and unmistakeable as on other topics. As with other 
Commandments, so with the Fourth—it is reasserted, 
but with a fuller and broader meaning. There is no 
abrogation of the Sabbath, as of some obsolete detail 
of a mere ceremonial law; it was a part of the very 
kernel of the code, stored up in the sacred receptacle 
of the Ark. Ina word, we have in our Lord’s teach- 
ing, in such a passage as Mark ii. 27, 28 (the parallel 
passages in St. Matthew and St. Luke are less detailed), 
the same kind of exposition of the true meaning of the 
Fourth Commandment as we have of such Command- 
ments as the Sixth and Seventh in the Sermon on the 
Mount. Our Lord elevates and broadens the whole 
conception, and turns the old, bare, negative idea into 
distinct positive teaching. 

At this point it will be well to attempt to give 
increased vividness to the idea of the ancient Phari- 
saic Sabbath by citing a few illustrations from the 
Mishnah. We have already made some remarks 
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about this work in an earlier paper. It will suffice 
here to say that it is the first attempt at a codifying 
of the Jewish oral law, and that it was formed near the 
end of the second century after Christ by R. Judah, 
the nasi or head of the great college at Tiberias. It 
of course contains many of the rulings of great Rabbis, 
who lived long before the time of its final redaction ; 
Hillel, for example, and the Gamaliel at whose feet 
St. Paul sat, being among the best known. 

One treatise is, as might be guessed, on the law 
of the Sabbath-day, and one who has read this will 
understand how oppressive and cruel such a code of 
laws could become. There is the constant attempt 
to “make a hedge for the law” by a multiplying of 
details and an almost bewildering hair-splitting of 
precepts, though side by side with this the attempt 
is made in two ways to relieve pressure ; first, by the 
concession, that if a forbidden thing be done conjointly 
by two persons, so that neither singly can be charged 
with the complete act, no harm is done; and, secondly, 
that a person may legitimately take advantage of an 
existing fact, though it would not be lawful to bring 
about the required conditions merely for the present 
need. 

We shall now give examples on each of these 
points. The “making of a hedge for the law” shows 
itself in a minute sub-dividing and specialising of pre- 
cepts, and in the attempt to be, as it were, on the safe 
side by having a margin, as in the well-known case of 
inflicting thirty-nine stripes, lest the authorised forty 
should be exceeded. Rules of a most wearisome kind 
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are laid down as to the carrying of burdens on the 
Sabbath, where it must be remembered that the 
word “burden” may imply something exceedingly 
small, not being a part of the actual dress. Thus a 
woman must not go out on the Sabbath with “a 
needle that has an eye, nora ring that has a seal on 
it... nor with a smelling-bottle” (‘ Mishn. Shabbath, 
vi. 3); she must not go out with a “ frontlet and pen- 
dant, unless sewn to her cap” (vi. 1). This rule may 
press awkwardly sometimes, for we read (vi. 8) that 
“a cripple must not go out with his wooden leg °— 

anyhow, so says R. Jose, though R. Meir allows it. 

As illustrations of keeping on the safe side, it is 
ruled that a tailor must not go out with his needle 
when it grows near to the dusk preceding the Sabbath, 
for he may forget that he has it with him, and so 

actually carry it during the Sabbath (i. 3). There are 
various rules which insist that when the Sabbath draws 
near, no work must be started, such as bleaching, dye- 
ing, tanning, and the like, which cannot be finished 
before the Sabbath begins. So R. Simeon ben Ga- 
maliel tells us (i. 9): “They were accustomed at my 
father’s house to give white garments to the heathen 
laundress (strictly, washerman) three days before the 
Sabbath.” 

We shall refer next to the two ways of relieving 
the pressure, where most people will think that the 
wearisomeness of remembering the concessions is as 
bad as the rule itself. As a specimen of the former 
kind, we are told: “Ifa gazelle get into a house, and 
one man fasten it in, he is guilty; if two men fasten 
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it in, they are absolved. If one man was unable to 
fasten it in, and therefore two men fasten it in, they 
are guilty” (xiii. 6). Or again: what of a mother 
teaching her child to walk on the Sabbath? It is 
laid down by R. Judah that she may do this, “if the 
child can lift up one foot as it puts the other down, 
but if it drags them along behind she may not do so” 
(xviii. 2). We will give one more instance of this 
kind to show how even charity must on the Sabbath- 
day be ordered by very strict rules (i. 1). A beggar 
stands outside a house, and the goodman of the house 
within his own doorway. If the goodman stretches 
his hand across the dividing line and puts money or 
food into the hand of the beggar, he has conveyed a 
thing from what the Mishnah calls a veshuth [a recog- 
nised division of space, private or public property] to 
another reshuth. The goodman then is guilty, though 
the beggar is clear. By throwing the initial action on 
to the beggar, the guilt can be put upon him, while 
the goodman is clear. Yet, in two ways, the pro- 
hibited action can be halved between the two men, 
so that both would be cleared. Either the beggar 
may put his hand into the house and the goodman 
place his gift in it, or the goodman may put his hand 
outside and the beggar take what is therein. 

A second line of relief is, as we have said, to be 
found in taking advantage of an existing fact, though 
it is not permissible to take action directly in the 
matter. For example: “If a heathen has lighted ‘a 
lamp, an Israelite may make use of the light thereof; 
but if it has been lighted for the sake of the Israelite, 
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be is forbidden to use it. If a heathen has drawn 
water to give drink to his cattle, an Israelite may give 
drink to his own cattle after him; but if it has been 
drawn for the sake of the Israelite, he is forbidden to 
use it” (xvi. 8). Or again: “If a man’s hand or foot 
has been sprained, he must not bathe it with cold 
water; but he may wash it as he usually does, and if 
he is healed, he is healed” (xxii. 6). In the whole 
treatise there is very little regard to the Sabbath 
viewed in the light of men’s need—“man is made 
for the Sabbath.” For a woman in childbirth the 
Sabbath may be violated, and certain concessions are 
made in the case of circumcision on the Sabbath. 
When now we come to view the teaching of our 
Lord on the subject, we find not merely that He 
protests, both by His teaching and His actions, 
against the false ideas circulating round the Sabbath, 
but that He lays down positive teaching on the point, 
insisting on and re-enacting the central truth of the 
Fourth Commandment. The first of these was neces- 
sary in the age and country in which He lived; the 
miracles of healing on the Sabbath, and the declara- 
tions accompanying them, went to open men’s eyes, 
and to free them from the chain of the Pharisaic code 
of the Sabbath. What had been God’s own rest 
given to man, had been made by man and for mana 
galling yoke. But here our Lord’s words come in 
decisively : “Man was not made for the Sabbath.” 
It is not our business here to discuss how. and 
when and by what authority the Sabbath became the 
Christian Sunday. All we are concerned to maintain 
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is that our Saviour, while absolutely rejecting by 
precept and example the false teaching which Phari- 
saism had grafted on to the Divine Code, does not 
confine Himself merely to the negative, “Man was 
not made for the Sabbath.” He reasserts, and gives 
His full authority to, the idea of the Sabbath, main- 
taining its Divine character and beneficent intention, 
and therefore indicating its obligation—an obligation 
which requires indeed a careful defining in the light 
of Christ’s words, but still is an obligation. “The 
Sabbath was made for man,” here is the positive side. 
Good men may indeed differ in details as to the 
manner of best utilising the Sabbath (for that Sunday 
is the Sabbath in nobler form, and with a doubled 
glorifying, we cannot here pause to maintain), yet of 
the essential Divinity of the institution they may not 
doubt. Our Lord’s words are unmistakeable, “The 
Sabbath was made for man.” It was made, therefore, 
by God, and made for man’s use—a beneficent pur- 
pose in the Divine intention. 

There is no danger in the nineteenth century of 
any disregard of the negative part of the teaching. 
There is no deification of the Sabbath now, no main- 
taining that a thing which God has appointed for 
man’s good is a higher and holier thing than he for 
whom it was appointed. Yet it might seem as if, even 
in Christian England, there was in too many quarters 
an ignoring of the words which come to us on so 
paramount an authority, “the Sabbath was made for 
man.” The essence of the Sabbath, as the word tells 
us, is rest—rest and refreshment and recuperation of 
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Aody and soul. If this twofold end be attained, we 
may admit of wide diversity of opinion as to many 
details. We may in some cases come to take a broader 
view of things than that of the good men of earlier 
generations ; we may refuse to judge those to whom 
Sunday gives the only chance of a sight of green fields 
and flowers and trees which God made so fair. The 
contemplation, with the fullest enjoyment, yet with 
reverence, of the beauties of nature is in itself a 
worship, and our worship in God’s house is quickened, 
not checked, by such innocent enjoyments. 

Yet the Sunday “recreation” (often how falsely 
so called, if the true meaning of the word be regarded), 
is too often becoming one which entails heavy work, 
and needless work, on others, an amusement which is 
in no sense a true rest, an amusement in which it is 
impossible to see at all how God is glorified. The 
bad example set by too many in high places cannot 
be too urgently deplored ; it is mere selfish disregard 
of a God-given privilege; it is a practical denial of 
any Divine intention of a day of rest at all. 


CHRIST IN “THE TALMUD@ 


Dr. Streane has rendered a very useful service to 
those who are interested in the questions which divide 
Jews and Christians, by giving us, in compact form 
and in English dress, an edition of Mr. Laible’s 
valuable essay on the above subject. To the essay 
is prefixed, with translations into English, a collec- 
tion of extracts from Talmud, Midrash, Zohar, and 
Liturgy, which form the underlying basis on which the 
essay is built. This collection, with a full apparatus of 
various readings, is the work of Dr. G. Dalman, of 
Leipsic, and it is worth noting that the extracts from 
the Liturgy of the Synagogue, and the minute bibli- 
ography which accompanies them, did not appear in 
the German edition. 

Yet, paradoxical as it may seem, while the book 
may, we think, be of very great service in helping us 
to define the position, it is one which a Christian 
cannot read without great pain, or, one would think, 
an honest-minded Jew without shame—with the kind 
of feeling, may we say, with which an English Protes- 
tant must read some of the works of Bishop Bale of 
Ossory. 


* “Tesus Christ in the Talmud, Midrash, Zohar, and the Liturgy 
of the Synagogue.” Texts and Translations and Essay by Dr. Dalman, 
HH. Laible, and A. W. Streane, B.D. [now D.D.] Cambridge, 1893. 
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- The essay commences with a reference to the 
practice which long prevailed, by which the Christian 
censor erased from the Talmud passages which were, 
or seemed to be, hostile to Christianity, and to the 
fact that quite recently these excisions have been 
‘ published in collected form in Germany. In face of 
this mutilation Dr. Dalman has carefully appealed to 
the best unexpurgated early editions of the Talmud 
and to unexpurgated Liturgical MSS. 

It is curious to note that this treatment of the 
Talmud by the Romish Church is a thoroughly Tal- 
mudic principle, as when R. Tarphon declared his 
resolution to destroy Christian writings which might 
come into his hands, together with the names of God 
contained in them. Obviously, too, this ‘excising,’ 
met as it was by secret collections, did but accentuate 
all the more the existing bitterness. Now these 
excised passages, shocking as they are to read, and, 
as we shall see, of quite unhistoric character, have yet 
a curious indirect historic value as showing the tone 
of thought of the Talmudic mind. The essayist sets 
before himself the task of tracing back these stories to 
their source, and hopes that, if they are studied in the 
clear light of history, Jews may be led to reconsider 
their position with reference to the Talmud, and to 
examine the case as set forth in the New Testament. 

The thought that strikes us on the threshold is, 
how few and trivial are the notices of Jesus in the 
Talmud ; and Mr. Laible seems to us to give undue 
weight to the cause he puts forward as explaining 
this. His argument is that Christianity developed 
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mainly westward from Palestine, and therefore was 
less brought face to face with Jews, and therefore the 
chance of combat was all the less. But though we 
know comparatively little of Christianity in the East, 
we know that it was widely spread there in early 
times; and, indeed, in the western parts of the empire 
there were to be found large numbers of Jews. Doubt- 
less, however, any strongly exciting cause, such as Bar 
Coch’ba’s revolt and its bloody suppression, would 
react on the literature. So, too, the persecutions of 
the Jews in the Middle Ages gave rise to much; and 
we may take as an illustration the treating of the 
name Jeshu as an acrostic, first found in the Zol’doth 
Feshu, by which the three letters j, sh, v, stand for 
the sentence Fi:mmach sh'mo vzichro (“may his name 
and his memory be blotted out!”). 

The essay falls naturally into three divisions, 
dwelling on the names and birth of Jesus, His works 
and teaching, and His death. We shall now speak © 
of each of these in some detail. 

First, then, as regards the names: we frequently 
find the names “ Ben Stada,” “ Ben Pandera,” used in 
a quite indiscriminate way. Yet when we ask how 
these names arise we find curiously conflicting expla- 
nations. According to one view, Stada is the husband 
of the mother of Jesus, Pandera the lover ; according 
to another, Paphos bar Jehudah is the husband, and 
Stada the mother. Another view is that his mother 
was “ Miriam, the women’s hairdresser,” to which the 
rejoinder is—Yes, but Stada is her nickname (“ Tal. 
Bab., Shabbath,” 1044; “Sanhed.,” 67a), In the 
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- passages cited, R. Chisda, the head of the College at 
Sora at the end of the third century, and others, give 
their views. 

Now, if Stada be a nickname, why not use the 
form Sotah (unfaithful), which was ready to hand, 
and is the underlying root anyhow of Stada? How 
has this taunting phrase, which has become a proper 
name, almost superseding Miriam, arisen, it being 
remembered that we have the phrase “Ben Stada ” 
always, “Stada” alone never ? It has been suggested 
that the name, while closely to be associated with 
“Sotah,” is yet a caricature of some other name. 
This caricaturing of names is a favourite practice of the. 
Jews, as when Evangelium is made into Aven-gillajon 
(mischievous writing), or Avon-gillajon (sinful writing). 
One proposal has been to see in “ Ben Stada” a scoff 
on “Ben Stara,” “Son of a Star.” If the false Christ, 
Bar Coch’ba, took this name from the Messianic pro- 
phecy of Numb. xxiv. 17, Christians may have urged, 
Jesus is the true “Son of a Star”; and Akiba, or 
some other zealous partisan, may have altered this 
into “Ben Stada.” The theory is an improbable one, 
both because we have no evidence that the Christians 
ever actually applied the title “Son of a Star” to our 
Lord, and because we have to get “ Stara” from Greek 
or Persian, as it is nowhere known to occur in Hebrew. 

Or again, since the form “Ben Sot'da” is once 
found, some would make the word a parody of Soter 
(Saviour). If the Virgin were spoken of as “ Mother 
of the Soter,” this might suggest to a Jew “Sotah,” 
which, however, would require “ Mother” (Em) to be 
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changed into “Son” (Ben). Still all this is the merest 
guess-work, and the origin is doubtless to be sought 
_in some chance and forgotten witticism, and the 
Babylonian School of Pumbeditha chose to see in 
it a hint of S’tath da (“She has been unfaithful”). 

Again, Mary is spoken of as a “women’s hair- 
dresser” (M’gadd’la*). Here the explanation cannot 
be doubtful: the epithet J2’gada’/a has been confused 
with Magdalene, and the Mary known by that name 
has been identified with the Virgin, with, it would 
seem, a further identification of Mary Magdalene 
(only too gladly caught at, though without any 
foundation) with the “woman who was a sinner.” 
The name of Paphos ben Jehudah was given, it will 
be remembered, as that of the husband of the mother 
of Jesus. But whence has this name come? Clearly 
we may dismiss such explanations as that Paphos is 
an abbreviation of Josephus (akin to Beppo), or that 
it equals Pappos, as though the Father of the Holy 
Family! We doubt not that the true explanation is 
that given by Mr. Laible. Paphos ben Jehudah was 
an actual person, a contemporary of Akiba, who had 
a notoriously unchaste wife, the husband’s conduct 
being largely the cause. Now, Akiba may in a sense 
be viewed as the typical foe of Jesus par excellence, 
and so in Jewish imagination might stand as a con- 
temporary ; in which case Paphos would also be con- 
temporary, and, as the husband of an unchaste wife, 
would be caught at to represent Joseph. 


* Shabbath, Z.c. 
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_ The name, however, on which the greatest amount 
of discussion has been spent is Pandera. Here we 
can illustrate the Talmud from Origen, who quotes a 

~ remark of Celsus, which the latter had received from 
a Jew (c. Celsum, i. 28), to the effect that Mary was the 
wife of a carpenter, who had cast her off for unfaith- 
fulness, and that she had subsequently, while in 
obscurity, given birth to Jesus by a soldier named 
Panthera. While, curiously enough, there is no 
remark as to a carpenter in the Talmud, we may 
see in this rather a travesty of the truth than abso- 
lute invention. The “casting out” of Mary merely 
perverts Matt. i. 19, and the conditions of our Lord’s 
birth in the stable of a village inn will account for the 
“ obscurity.” We have similar travesties of history as 
regards our Lord’s miracles, which the Talmud ad- 
mits, but refers to sorcery ; or as regards the miracu- 
lous Conception and Birth, which, when the Christians 
spoke of them as not from wedlock, the Talmudist 
explained in his own way. 

But whence the soldier, and whence Pandera? 
Mr. Laible, who we venture to think is too determined 
to find a solution for every difficulty, seems to us 
hardly quite warranted in assuming that “soldier,” 
je. Roman soldier, is simply an extreme form of 
opprobrium, “the basest person possible,” with the 
kind of connotation that “publican” has in the New 
Testament. It is suggested further that if we suppose 
ourselves standing at a time when Jesus and Akiba 
had come to be viewed as contemporaries, a Roman 
soldier, as one of the body that crushed out the last 
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struggle for independence, would be specially hateful. 
This, perhaps, may be so, but it seems to us at best 
a somewhat hazardous guess. 

As regards Pandera or Panthera, we have a remark 
of Epiphanius (Haer. |xxviii. 7) to the effect that 
Panther was a surname of Joseph and Clopas, the 
sons of Jacob. If, then, the full name was Joseph 
Panther (whatever this latter name may suggest), it 
would seem no very great stretch of popular imagina- 
tion to develop it into Joseph and Panther, and view 
them as two persons. ‘ Mr. Laible, however, takes the 
view that Panther, from the association of the animal 
so named with Bacchus, is simply a phrase for gross 
unchastity. It is, indeed, possible that there has been 
a caricature of the Greek map@évos, so that “Ben 
Parthena” (the ending being Aramaic) is tauntingly 
altered into Ben Pandera. It is clear that we are here 
groping in the twilight, and must content ourselves 
with mere probabilities and possibilities. 

We shall now cite (Streane, p. 27) a curious 
Talmudic story concerning Mary, which yields, in 
spite of its folly, a curious lesson. We read thus 
in “Chagigah” (46): “ The angel of death was found 
with R. Bibi bar Abbai. The former said to his 
attendant, ‘Go, bring me Miriam, the women’s hair- 
dresser. He went and brought him Miriam, the 
children’s teacher. The angel of death said unto 
him, ‘I said Miriam, the women’s hair-dresser. The 
messenger said to him, ‘Then I will bring her [ze, 
the other] back.” The angel of death said to him, 
‘Since thou hast brought her, let her be reckoned 
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_ (among the dead).’” Now R. Bibi lived in the fourth 
century, and therefore was no contemporary of the 
Virgin. We may suppose that some Miriam, loved 
and respected by him, had died prematurely, and his 
lament for her may have taken the form, Why should 
she die early? The accursed Miriam did not so die, 
as (ne would seem to say) would that she had. Then, 
finally, R. Bibi’s wish is treated as though it had taken 
place amid personal converse with the angel of death, 
and as though Miriam, the object of his curse, were 
his contemporary. 

It may be said that this is to throw chronology 
overboard, but the Talmud is regardless of chronology, 
and in the Targum Sheni on Esther we actually find 
Jesus included among the ancestors of Haman. The 
Talmudic commentary Tosaphoth on “Chagigah” (Zc.) 
makes a desperate effort to mend matters, and get 
chronology right by making the angel of death relate 
to R. Bibi the story of Miriam, the women’s hair- 
dresser, who lived at “the time of the second temple, 
and was the mother of so-and-so (ze. Jesus).” The 
passage of the Talmud itself, however, is perfectly 
clear, and makes Miriam an actual contemporary of 
R. Bibi. 

This phrase so-and-so (p'lont) is probably, though 
perhaps not certainly, applied to Jesus in a passage 
of the Mishnah (“ Jebamoth,” iv. 13), where the old 
taunt of illegitimacy is brought up. Herod the Great 
had done his best to destroy all official genealogies, 
though some might remain in a written or oral form. 
Thus we are told (4.¢.) of Simeon ben Azzai, a con- 
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temporary of Akiba, who remarked, “I found in 
Jerusalem a book of genealogies; therein was written 
that so-and-so (f’/onz) is the illegitimate son of a 
married woman.” 

We shall bring in just one more story in connection 
with Mary, and that for the sake of showing how, 
again and again, Akiba comes up as Zhe foe, above 
all others, of Jesus. The Talmud (“ Bab. Kallah,” 
182) relates how Akiba and two other Rabbis sat in 
the gate of a city, when two boys went by, the one 
bareheaded, and the other with head covered. To go 
thus bareheaded: was viewed as a mark of shameless- 
ness and impudence, and accordingly one of the 
Rabbis spoke of the boy as illegitimate. [That is, 
not that such behaviour shows him to be illegitimate, 
but I know that he is illegitimate, and his manners 
are in accordance with his birth.] The second Rabbi 
brings another disgraceful charge, when Akiba, at first 
to the displeasure of his colleagues, says that really 
both charges are true. The boy’s mother, being urged 
to confess the truth by Akiba, admits that his inter- 
pretation is true, having previously bid him swear that 
her confession of the truth would win for her eternal 
life. Thereupon R. Akiba took the oath with his lips, 
while he cancelled zt in his heart. This result is greeted 
by the two other Rabbis with exultation and thank- 
fulness. 

Now in the Talmud both the boy and his mother 
are unnamed, but the Tol’doth Feshu clearly shows 
that the Jews had in mind Jesus and His mother. 
Here then we have a glaring anachronism; Akiba, 
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-who perished in the revolt against Hadrian, is made 
a contemporary of Mary and Jesus. This has been 
already explained by showing that the passionate 
hatred shown by Akiba to Jesus and His followers, 
which was doubtless the very essence of his teaching, 
and animated his actions, would gradually lead people 
to view them as personal foes, standing face to face. 
And here it will be relevant to notice an allusion in 
“Sanhedrin” (67a, see Streane, p. 38), which asserts 
that Jesus was crucified at Lud (the Lydda of Acts 
ix. 32/). But Lud was the city where Akiba taught, 
and it might seem as though the overthrow of Jesus 
was the result of the passionate hatred of his vehement 
foe. 

'The second division of the essay dwells on the 
works of Christ, His miracles, how they were wrought, 
the nature of His teaching, and the disciples whom 
He influenced. 

That our Saviour, spite of the wondrous wisdom 
of His teaching, had none of the training of the 
schools, was well known to His contemporaries. “How 
knoweth this man letters, having never learned ?” they 
asked in astonishment. Yet the Talmud makes Him 
a disciple of a distinguished Rabbi, Joshua ben Pera- 
chiah. The Jerusalem Talmud, which does not, how- 
ever, mention Jesus by name, tells the same story as 
the other, but makes the name of the teacher Jehudah 
ben Tabbai. The disregard of chronology on the part 
of both Talmuds is heroic, for both these Rabbis lived 
in the time of Alexander Jannzus, who, about the 
year 87 B.C. crucified 800 Pharisees, so that numerous 
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Rabbis, including the two above named, fled into 
Egypt. The story runs that, when the storm blew 
over, the Rabbi and his disciple returned from Egypt, 
and, at an inn on the way, the disciple made a remark 
which his Rabbi deemed unseemly, and accordingly 
excommunicated him, and refused, though often en- 
treated, to take him back. The disciple then set up 
an idol and worshipped it, and quoted a remark of his 
master that ““he who sinneth and maketh the people 
to sin is cut off from repentance.” 

Now, considering that we have here an anachro- 
nism of a century, and that the Jerusalem Talmud is 
silent as to the disciple’s name, it is obvious that the 
story of an earlier person has been, so to speak, 
utilised, so as to hang thereon an attack on the name 
of Jesus, who is thereby accused of disrespect to his 
Rabbi, of idolatry, and of misleading the people. 
Mr. Laible suggests that the interpolation in the 
story of the name of Jesus must be anterior to the 
age of Akiba, who came so essentially to be viewed 
as Jesus’ contemporary; for no Jew, however heedless, 
could make Akiba and Joshua ben Perachiah, with well 
nigh two centuries and a half between them, contem- 
poraries. This seems reasonable, so that we may have 
here an early adaptation of the flight into Egypt from 
a bloodthirsty king, not an original invention. The 
charge of sorcery, however, is a direct one; and this 
is important; the Talmud readily allows that Jesus 
wrought miracles, but refers them to magic. 

A curious discussion once arose on the subject of 
tattooing (“ Shabbath,” 104; see Streane, p. 46), and 
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the point is raised as to whether tattooing is writing, 
and therefore prohibited on the Sabbath. R. Eliezer 
maintained that it was, and referred to the fact, as he 
held it, that Ben Stada had used it for writing pur- 
poses, a wicked one not to be imitated, and especially 
on the Sabbath. The others, however, held that this 
was something so extraordinary that it need not be 
taken into account. Ben Stada brings his magic 
spells from Egypt, the land pre-eminently of sorcery, 
which received “nine measures of sorcery when ten 
came into the world.” Curiously enough, there ap- 
pears to be no allusion to the nature of the works 
which Jesus is said to have performed by the help of 
magic; but as His disciples are alleged to have per- 
formed by this means miracles of healing, we may 
assume that the same would be supposed to hold 
good of the Master. 

But, besides being a worker of miracles, Jesus was 
also a teacher. What, then, was the nature of His 
teaching? The Talmud brings forward three charges : 
He was guilty of falsehood, of idolatry, of seduction 
of the people. In connection with the first of these, 
there is an undoubted reference to Jesus in the fol- 
lowing passage. R. Abbahu said: “If a man say to 
thee ‘I am God,’ he lies; ‘I am the son of man,’ he 
shall rue it ; ‘I will ascend to heaven,’ this holds good 
of him, ‘He has said it and will not effect it,’” (“ Jer. 
Taanith,” 654). The charge of idolatry brought 
against “ Jesus the Nazarene” (“Bab. Sanhedrin,” 103 a; 
“Berachoth,” 17) is connected with the obscure phrase, 
“Burning his food publicly,” which is most probably 
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to be taken as a “contemptuous expression for the 
public offering of sacrifice to idols” (see Streane, p. 51). 
We may suppose that the teaching of Jesus, being 
viewed as heresy amounting to apostasy, might be 
said to imply idolatry. 

In connection, however, with the seduction of the 
people, the attack assumes a more specific form, in 
that the epithet ‘Balaam’ (as though from dala, am, 
destroyer of the people) is several times applied to 
Jesus; or, as we should prefer to put it, that the idea of 
Jesus is read into this typical name. Balaam was, par 
excellence, the seducer of Israel ; he was pre-eminently 
the wicked one (rasha, rashshia); whose name there- 
fore to the Talmudic mind is so fit for suggesting his, 
whose teaching led so many astray, who was the 
means of destroying the Jewish polity, and rending 
the race in twain? 

Still, it seems to us that Mr. Laible is occasionally 
too subtle on this point. Thus the Mishnah (“San- 
hed.,” x. 2) maintains that three kings and four private 
persons, all in some sense men who led Israel astray, 
have no portion in the world to come. The former 
are Jeroboam, Ahab, and Manasseh; the latter, 
Balaam, Doeg, Ahithophel, and Gehazi. We believe 
that these four names are to be taken primarily in 
their true historic sense, though we may read into 
them such fresh ideas as we like. Mr. Laible con- 
siders that there is no such historic explanation at all, 
and that the four represent solely Jesus, Peter, James, 
and John. To attain this end he is forced to have 
recourse to some questionable arguments. The four 
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are to be seducers of the people, yet “more and more 
grievous offenders can be found than Doeg, Ahitho- 
phel, and Gehazi.” Surely in all these three cases 
the idea comes in plainly of base hostility to the 
truth, of treason against the right, in a very high 
degree. Then Mr. Laible, wishing to show that these 
four must be Israelites (non-Israelites being doomed 
merely as such), asks triumphantly how the Balaam 
of Mosaic times can be intended, for (Streane, p. 55) 
“the Edomite Doeg must at least in a certain sense be 
numbered among the Israelites” (the italics are ours). 
Why SS. Peter, James, and John should be named to 
the exclusion of St. Paul is not quite plain; but at 
one remark we must confess to a little amazement. 
In one passage of the Talmud (“Sanhed.,” 107 4), 
Gehazi (Ze. St. John) alone is referred to, as though 
the Talmud separated in thought St. Peter and St. 
James from St. John, because the Jews may easily 
have known that St. Peter and St. James “were 
prematurely deprived by violence of their lives.” Of 
course, every violent death is in one sense a premature 
one; yet if we remember that St. Peter suffered death 
about A.D. 66 or 67, and that he was probably of much 
the same age as our Lord, and therefore about seventy 
at the time of his death, the word “prematurely” is a 
little curious. 

One other ‘Balaam’ passage may be referred to. 
R. Chanina being asked if he knew how old Balaam 
was when he died, answered by quoting Psalm lv. 24, 
“Bloody and deceitful men shall not live out half 
their days,” and added that he was therefore 33 or 34 
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years old. The inquirer remarked that he had seen 
a chronicle of Balaam which declared that the lame 
Balaam was 33 years old when the robber Phineas 
slew him (“Sanhed.,” 1064). For comments on the 
allusions here we must refer to the essay itself (p. 59) ; 
it will be sufficient to note that our Lord must have 
died at the age of about 33, and if Phineas is pre- 
sumably meant for Pontius Pilate, a not dissimilar 
name, then the Jewish hatred for the latter would 
account for the name “robber.” 

There are two specimens of the teaching of Jesus 
given by the Talmud, to which we can only briefly 
tefer. In the one case (“Aboda Zara,” 16 6), being 
asked whether money vilely acquired could be applied 
to any purpose, even a low one, in connection with the 
temple, He replied in the words of Micah i. 7. ‘The 
answer was apt, but seeing that the disciple who cites 
it is said to have told it to Eliezer, a friend of Akiba, 
z.€. at the distance of a century after our Lord’s death, 
we will not say more than that the germ of the story 
is not absolutely impossible. 

In the other story (“Shabbath,” 116 a) a certain 
Philosopher, by which would seem to be meant a 
Christian judge, receives a bribe from the sister of 
Rabban Gamaliel II., who wished him to declare that 
she, though a daughter, should share as her brother. 
It is true that the law was against her, but the bribed 
philosopher remarked that since the Jews were driven 
from their country the Law of Moses was repealed, 
and in the Gospel it is ruled “son and daughter shall 
inherit together.” The next day the brother brought 
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_a higher bribe, and the philosopher now remarked 
that he had looked at the end of the Gospel, and 
there found, “I, the Gospel, am not come to do away 
with the Law of Moses, but to add to the Law of 
Moses am I come.” This latter saying is clearly a 
distorted reminiscence of Matt. v. 17; the former, 
says Mr. Laible, is to be found nowhere in the New 
Testament, nor is it in this form. Yet one is inclined 
to think that it does but echo the thought of St. Paul's, 
“There is neither male nor female” (Gal. iii. 28). 
Anyhow, the two citations are meant to show a 
certain animus against Judaism; in the former, the 
philosopher, representing Christian teaching, claims 
to set aside the Law of Moses, and in the latter 
claims to add to it; both treasons against the Law 
to which all Jews are bound to be loyal. 

The reference to our Lord’s disciples in the Tal- 
mud are but few. In one case (“ Sanhed.,” 43 a) there 
is a tradition that He had five disciples, each of whom 
when before the judgement seat plays on his own 
name, with a plea for release, but meets with a taunt- 
ing rejoinder, showing that he has deserved death. 
One instance may suffice. The first disciple Mathai 
(a name perhaps suggested by Matthew) says to his 
judges, “Is Mathai to be put to death? Yet it is 
written, ‘Mathai [=when] shall I come and appear 
before God?’” (Psalm xlii. 3, 2 in E.V.). They 
answered him, “Nay but Mathai is to be executed, 
for it is said, ‘Mathai [=when] shall he die and his 
name perish ?’” (Psalm xli. 6, 5 in E.V.). So also for 
the others. Whether there is any historic basis at all 
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in this, or whether all this play upon names is more 
than a somewhat dreary joke, may certainly be 
doubted. Perhaps five was the greatest number for 
which these rival plays could be got. Possibly, too, 
the remembrance of the famous five disciples of 
Rabban Jochanan ben Zaccai may have had some- 
to do with suggesting the number. Mr. Laible’s 
suggestion that jive is simply a scoff at the con- 
temptibly small number twelve seems to us very 
improbable. Why jive, one might ask, rather than 
three or four or six? 

Another story told with varying details in both 
Talmuds is of a certain Rabbi bitten by a serpent 
(“ Bab. Aboda Zara,” 274; “Jer. Aboda Zara,” 402). 
His uncle, also a Rabbi, would not allow one Jacob 
to come and heal him, and here the Jerusalem Talmud 
adds, “in the name of Jesus ben Pandera.” So to 
have been healed would have been a sort of physical 
defilement, to say nothing of the risk of subsequent 
conversion. The main point for us to note here is 
the testimony to the reality of the miraculous power 
exercised by the disciples of our Lord. 

The allusions, lastly, in the Talmud to Christ’s 
death are less frequent and less marked than one 
would have expected. One of these is a very curious 
passage, where there is a reference to the necessity of 
providing witnesses, who have been listening in con- 
cealment, when an attempt has been made unsuccess- 
fully to entice ove person. In such’a case two witnesses 
are to be provided, and a lighted lamp is to be placed 
so that its rays fall on the accused person. This in 
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ritself neither harmonises with the New Testament, 
nor with common sense, nor, indeed, with the Talmud 
itself, but may perhaps be a far-off reminiscence of 
the “two false witnesses,” and the “lamps and torches” 
of Judas and his party, Judas apparently posing as 
the person who has been enticed. “Thus,” we are 
told, “they did with the son of Sot’da (szc) at Lud,” 
who was stoned after judgement (“Jer. Sanhed.,” 25 @). 
Thus Lud is again brought forward, as so often, as 
the scene of the great tragedy, the stoning being 
perhaps a piece of colouring to suit local conditions. 
In another passage (“ Bab. Sanhed.” 43 @) after 
noting the tradition that on the Sabbath of the Passover 
festival was Jesus “hung,”* it is stated that for forty} 
days a herald proclaimed the sentence, to see if within 
that time any justifying plea could be found for Him, 
but none was found, and so He was put to death. The 
long delay of forty days was accounted for because 
“His place was near those in power,” that is, the 


* That the word ‘hung’ (¢a/ah) is quite consistent with the idea 
of crucifixion is clearly shown, ¢.g., by Gal. iii. 13. 


+ The number ‘forty’ may, perhaps, be accounted for if we consider 
how significant a number it had become in the primitive Christian 
Church. Mr. Laible remarks that ‘‘the forty days’ fast before Easter 
{was] observed, perhaps, at quite an early date, at least here and there 
in the Christian Church.” But when we find that the idea of forty in 
this connection is mentioned by Irenzeus (apud Euseb. Hist, Eccles. v. 
24), and when in the account given by Socrates (Hist. Eccles. v. 22) of 
the varying durations of the fast in different parts of the Church we find 
that the word reavapaxoorh is persistently held to throughout, we can 
hardly doubt that the idea of forty entered into the original view of 
the fasting, and that Mr. Laible is needlessly cautious in the reservations 
he makes. 
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Roman authorities. This perhaps refers to Pontius 
Pilate, and his unwillingness to give over our Lord to 
death so long as delay was possible. That for this 
and other causes his name is held in execration by 
the Jews, is shown by what we have already men- 
tioned, that in the Targum Sheni on Esther, Pilate 
and Jesus are among the ancestors of Haman. 

The Gospel account of the rending of the temple- 
veil is curiously paralleled by the story of the Talmud 
(Bab. Yoma,” 394), to the effect that, forty years 
before the destruction of the temple, the gates of the 
temple burst open of their own accord. This may 
be merely a milder form of the story as told in the 
Gospel, or may refer to an actual event. On either 
hypothesis, and it seems useless to seek to decide, we 
have a distinct tribute to the idea which lies behind 
the Gospel story. 

That the Jews, whose bitterness against the person 
and teaching of Jesus has now been shown to be so 
intense, should let their hatred fade away at the mouth 
of the sepulchre was not to be looked for, and in more 
passages than one of the Talmud (e,¢,, “ Bab. Gittin,” 
57 2) reference is made to the object of their hate as 
suffering the punishment due to His false teaching. 
In the passage cited, for example, three typical foes 
of Israel, as the Talmud sees them—Titus, Balaam, 
and Jesus—are called up from the nether world by 
Onkelos, when wishing to see his way as to seceding 
to Judaism. Yet the punishment of the Gentile Titus, 
who destroyed Jerusalem, or of the Gentile Balaam, 
who sought to destroy Israel by foul idolatry, is less 
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- than that of Jesus the Israelite. Here, however, we 
need not linger, as in the earlier passages, where we 
sought to find out the faint historic germ which might 
lie in the legend. 

It may now be asked, what purpose can possibly 
be served by all this discussion, why wade through so 
repulsive a mass of details? It is not the case of a 
devoted surgeon, working through the wards of a 
fever-stricken hospital, where what he has to grapple 
with is grim reality, not the phantoms of a diseased 
imagination. We might reply in the first place that 
we shall never succeed in properly influencing our 
neighbour till we realise the way in which things 
strike him. “Judge not thy fellow till thou stand in 
his place,” says the good Hillel, and the words may 
well bear this application. If we are to make it our 
aim to teach Jews the true aspect of Jesus, it is well 
that we should ourselves know how some of them 
have viewed Him. 

So much for ourselves, but what of him whom we 
seek to influence? If heis an honest inquirer, wishing 
to learn God’s truth, may we not bid him put the 
Gospel picture and the Talmud picture side by side 
and see what the comparison suggests? To pass over 
the fact that one or two historical details are common 
to both, as the name of Christ’s mother and the manner 
of His death ; that the Talmud, as well as the Gospel, 
accepts the reality of His miracles; and that some 
glaring historical differences are due to anachronisms 
of which the Talmud is guilty, as shown by evidence 
external to both, such as that Jesus and Akiba were 
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contemporaries, and that Lud was the scene of the 
Crucifixion—passing over all this now, one thought 
pre-eminently presses itself upon us. 

Even if Jesus were not what the Christian believes 
Him to be, Son of God and Perfect Man; nay, if far 
from being @eds, He is not even Oezos ; nay, if He were 
mistaken in thinking Himself a teacher directly sent 
from God, even to take the extremest Socinian view, 
two points stand clearly forth: Jesus was an ethical 
teacher of a purity and nobility of teaching to which 
the world has seen no parallel,* His life was one 
against which no foe of Christianity was ever able to 
bring forward a charge of self-seeking or greed of 
gain. His life, whatever He was, was one of absolute 
self-sacrifice. His life and work, whatever He was, 
conquered Imperial Rome and her gods, and created 
a new and nobler civilisation, and is now, in this 
selfish and careless nineteenth century, the greatest 
motive power in the world. 

How do the statements of the Talmuds fit in 
with these patent facts? Many of their statements 
are simply foul and repulsive abuse; they are but 
few in number, considering the importance of the 
subject, considering how large in the horizon Christ- 
ianity must have loomed before the Talmud was 
completed. Can any honest-minded Israelite main- 

* It is worth while to quote here some words of John Stuart Mill, 
written when he was in no sense a believer, but held a position of more 
or less antagonism to Christianity: ‘‘I believe that the sayings of 
Christ... . are irreconcileable with nothing which a comprehensive 


morality requires ; that everything which is excellent in ethics may be 
brought within them” (‘* On Liberty,” p. 91, ed. 3). 
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-tain that the very paucity of references does not tell 
its own story, that the topic was one which it was 
well to ignore as much as possible, that (as probably 
with Josephus, so here) the silence is intentional, 
though here and there the frantic hatred cannot be 
held in? 

How feeble the cause that shrinks from a thorough 
discussion of the points at issue, and takes refuge, 
partly in silence, partly in abuse! We maintain 
that a fair-minded Israelite inquirer could but say, 
“Whether my case be true or false, its setting forth 
as given in the Talmud must be untenable, as seen in 
the light of facts patent to all men. I will, anyhow, 
read dispassionately and carefully the statements of 
the other side, I will give the so-called Gospel an 
unbiassed hearing.” Such a study, directed to the 
Gospel story, not by itself merely, but also as an 
outcome of the more ancient Scriptures of God’s 
people, must assuredly in some sense alter the mental 
standpoint of that student. In God’s own time that 
shifting of the standpoint may be a leaven, a fire, 
quickening the soul to that which is the Truth 
Indeed. 


KIPPOD: PORCUPINE OR BITTERN 


IN the three passages where the word Kippod occurs 
in the Hebrew Bible, the rendering “ bittern” of the 
A.V. has been altered in the R.V. to “porcupine,” 
certainly a sufficiently dissimilar animal. Without 
denying the force of the arguments in favour of the 
latter, it seems to me that there is a good deal to be 
said for the old rendering. While it is true that the 
available evidence is but scanty, it is by no means all 
on one side. 

In favour of the view that we must interpret 
“porcupine” (or “hedgehog,” which for our present 
purpose is practically the same), we are told that 
the derivation of the word is from the root kaphad, 
because the animal when frightened rolls itself up 
tightly. I should have thought that when people 
were giving a name to such an animal, they would 
have been far more likely to have been influenced by 
its prickly character.* 


* Professor Skeat informs me that, though the English name 
“‘hedgehog” means merely “‘hog of the hedge,” yet the idea of 
prickliness was that of the older English name of the animal. He 
says: ‘‘The Anglo-Saxon i/ (contracted from an older form, igel, not 
found) was spelt 27 or 27 down to A.D. 1400. That was the real old 
word for hedgehog. It is cognate with German Lgel, Icelandic zgudl, 
Lithuanian ezys, Polish ez. All these are from an Aryan root egh, to 
prick ; cf. ech-imus.” As an example of a different kind we may cite 
the familiar word Aorcupine and the Welsh draenog (draen = a prickle) ; 
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We get, however, to something more tangible 
when we examine the way in which the word is used 
in the Bible. In the first passage (Isaiah xiv. 23), it 
is the doom of Babylon to become “a possession for 
the Kzppod and pools of water.” Here the idea of 
some marsh-bird is at least as reasonable as that of 
a hedgehog or porcupine. In the somewhat similar 
passage (Isaiah xxxiv. I1) we are told that the “cor- 
morant and Kzppod shall possess it, and the owl also 
and the raven shall dwell in it.’ A porcupine does 
not seem nearly such natural company for the three 
birds as a bittern (z.2., so far as we are concerned, some 
marsh-bird), and the result as given in the R.V. hasa 
certain incongruity about it. The only other passage 
in the Bible where the word occurs is Zeph. ii. 14, in 
the doom of Nineveh: “The cormorant and the Kzppod 
shall lodge in the upper lintels of it, their voice shall 
sing in the windows.” To say nothing of the company 
it is found in, the reference to the “singing” is awk- 
ward. Asa friend remarks, the only music a porcupine 
would be capable of would be to rattle its quills. The 
inference, then, which may fairly be drawn from the 
use of the word in the Bible is, I venture to think, 
more in favour of a bird than a beast. 

We ask next what evidence the early versions 
yield, remembering that the earliest of these, the 
Septuagint, is only of the third century B.c. In all 
and Professor Cowell tells me that in Sanskrit (which does not differen- 
tiate between Zorcupine and hedgehog) the names are ¢alya and ¢alyaka, 
z.é., prickly, and ¢udvidh, i.e., ‘‘dog-wounder,” which is of course the 


same idea, He adds, however, that the Arabic word darvrdj (a hedge- 
hog) comes from the root da77, to fold. 


6 
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the three passages the LX X. renders by éyivos (hedge- 
hog). Yet it may well be doubted if their opinion zm 
itself need count for much. In the two latter of the 
above passages a companion of the Kzffod is the 
Kaath (“cormorant,” A.V.; “pelican,” R.V.). This 
word is rendered by the LXX. in Isaiah xxxiv. 11 by 
dovea, and by yaparréovres in Zeph. ii. 14: “birds” is 
a somewhat vague rendering when a definite sort is 
named, and “birds” and “chameleons” are not very 
congruous. Again, in Isaiah xxxiv. 15, a few verses 
below one of our three passages, we have the word 
Kippoz, which occurs nowhere else. This is the 
“sreat owl” of the A.V., and the “arrow-snake” of 
the R.V., and the latter view seems to be generally 
accepted. This word also the LXX. renders by éyivos, 
though the reference is plainly to an oviparous animal. 
On these and the like instances we would urge that 
on points of natural history the LXX. is a somewhat 
shaky guide.* The Vulgate, with its ericzws, does but 
echo the LXX.; and the Targum and Peshito repro- 
duce, with a modified spelling, the Hebrew word, and 
we have no certain evidence as to what meaning they 
originally put upon it. The Hexaplaric fragments 
fail us at all the three passages ;f and all other ancient 

* It is only fair to add that the Targum and Peshito also seem to. 
view the Azppod and the AzfZoz as the same, and spell both words with 
a Daleth, Yet as the latter animal, as Isa, xxxiv. 15 clearly shows, is 
oviparous, this may shed some light as to the idea held by these two 
versions as to the former word. 

+ Smith’s ‘‘ Bible Dictionary,” s.v. ‘*Bittern,” is in error, both in 
the original edition (Ap. p. xxxi.) and in the recently issued revised 


edition (Vol. I., p. 441), in citing Greek renderings from Aquila and. 
Theodotion. These are both renderings of Xaath. 
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versions of the Old Testament are but translations of 
the LXX. 

On the other hand, it seems clear that in the 
Talmud the word we are discussing meant a hedge- 
hog, as when we read (“Tal. Bab. Berachoth,” 57 4) 
that the elephant, the ape, and the Kzppod were the 
three animals it is unlucky to dream about; or when 
it is ruled that a cow must not go abroad on the 
Sabbath with the skin of this animal tied to its teats, 
the object of this appendage being, of course, to pre- 
vent the abstraction of the milk (“T. B. Shabb.” 544). 
Whether this late use of the word is to be explained 
as due to the way in which the Biblical word was 
understood in later times, or whether it suggests the 
existence of two independent words, we cannot say. 
Anyhow, let it be noted that this Talmudic use did 
not hinder Rashi, as we shall see, from thinking in 
two passages that the Kzppod was a bird. This great 
authority is not absolutely consistent with himself. 
On Isa. xiv. 23 he explains Kippod by the French 
word whose modern spelling is Aévisson (hedgehog) ; 
but on Isa. xxxiv. 11, regardless of his previous dictum, 
he explains it as “a bird which flies by night,” and 
gives its name in old French by the word now spelt 
chouette (owl). Rashi also declares the identity of the 
Kippod and the Kippoz, and, while it is most probable 
that he is mistaken in this, his opinion is perhaps not 
without some relevance to the interpretation of the 
Targum and Peshito. On Zeph. ii. 14, too, Rashi 
makes the short remark, “ Kaath and Kippod, birds.” 
We will cite just one other Rabbinic authority, to 
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show how much uncertainty existed as to the meaning 
of the word. In all three passages Kimchi explains 
the word as tortoise (tortoga), by appealing to the 
Arabic. 

If at this stage we sum up our results, we would 
claim that no valid inference can be drawn from the 
hypothetical derivation, that the passages in the Bible 
containing the word Kzfpfod favour rather the idea of 
a bird, and that tradition is by no means uniform in 
the matter, half tempting one to the view that there 
may be possibly two quite distinct words. 

The argument from the derivation seems to me a 
very precarious one; still, it is right to say that I 
learn, through the kindness of Prof. Alfred Newton, 
that both the porcupine and hedgehog are found in 
Palestine. He adds: “Certainly no porcupine has 
the power [of rolling itself up], nor is it capable by its 
structure of doing so.” So far, therefore, as the R.V. 
was influenced by the idea of the derivation, they 
would have done better, if they were bent on making 
the change, to have fixed upon “hedgehog.” To the 
hedgehog the last objection of course fails to apply ; 
but we are fully of opinion that the rolling up is a 
much less prominent characteristic. Professor Newton 
directs my attention to Canon Tristram’s “ Fauna and 
Flora of Palestine,” where it is remarked (p. 25): 
“The Hebrews, like the Arabs, included the porcu- 
pine and hedgehog under the same name [K7fo0d].” 
But is not this to beg the question at issue? Is it 
absolutely certain that the word Kzppfod should be 
applied to either? 
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Some years ago a distinguished Sanskrit scholar, 
the late Rev. John Davies, suggested to me the 
possibility that AKzppod might be a Sanskrit word. 
That there are Indian words in the Bible is well 
known, as in Numb. xxiv. 6, Cant. i. 12, iv. 14, 
1 Kings x. 22, and elsewhere, so that there is no 
@ priori improbability in such a view. Mr. Davies 
suggested the Sanskrit word Kapota, a bird carrying 
with it the notion of ill omen, a notion which would 
be very apposite for our three Bible passages. Some 
time ago I consulted Professor Cowell on the point, 
who kindly wrote the following note, which he allows 
me to embody here: “The Sanskrit for ‘dove’ is 
Kapota (in modern Persian Kafotar), In the later 
Sanskrit literature it is the bird of love; but in the 
Veda it is a bird of evil omen. Thus there is a hymn 
in the Rigveda (x. 165) directed against the Kafota: 
‘Let not the dove [or pigeon] do us harm, O gods’ ; 
and again: ‘Praised by our hymn, O gods, drive out 
the Kapota utterly; abandoning our food, may the 
swift pigeon fly away.’ The Kapota is coupled with 
the owl in this hymn; and in an ancient ‘Book of 
Household Rites’ by Agvalayana it is said: ‘When 
a Kapota strikes against the house, or flies near it, he 
should make an oblation for every verse of this hymn, 
or else repeat the hymn in a low voice. The ‘St. 
Petersburg Dictionary’ suggests that the Kafota of 
Vedic times may have been a different bird from the 
later bird, which is, like our dove, associated only 
with love and tenderness.” On this Professor Cowell 
asks, “Could an early Indian superstition get to 
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Palestine ? because the inauspiciousness of the name 
is certainly only found in early times.” On this point 
I do not venture to offer any opinion. Still, if the 
foreign word had somehow got into the Bible, we 
might be quite sure that the attempt would be made 
to derive it from a Hebrew root, as in such a case as 
Joseph’s title, Zaphnath-Paaneah. 

If the Sanskrit theory be accepted, then in all 
three passages a special fitness attends the mention 
of a bird of ill omen. But even if the Sanskrit theory 
should be shown to be untenable, I would submit 
that the balance of probability is strongly in favour 
of our viewing the Kzppfod as a bird, and not as a 
porcupine (or hedgehog), on the ground largely that 
the latter in no way satisfies the conditions required 
by the three Bible passages. 


AN EARLY CHRISTIAN VESTMENT 
(2 TIM. IV. 13) 


THE present writer found himself, some little time 
ago, at a church in a strange town, and heard from 
the pulpit that the sequence of liturgical colours was 
almost, and the leading ecclesiastical vestments quite, 
of apostolic date. The only suggestion offered by 
way of evidence was that St. Paul had left his 
“chasuble” behind him at Troas, and wished for the 
return of so necessary an article. Such a point as 
this would in itself be of no importance whatever, but 
is worthy of consideration in view of the sweeping 
conclusions drawn from it. 

The word used by St. Paul in the passage referred 
to (2 Tim. iv. 13) is peddovns or parrovns, which, we are 
sometimes told, is a modification of the Latin paenuia. 
This, however, we believe to be simply a reversal of 
the fact, because the word gawwodys, in the sense of an 
article of dress, can be traced back to nearly the time 
of Alexander the Great, being, indeed, first found in 
a fragment of the burlesque play, “ Iphigenia in 
Tauris,” of Rhinthon, a native of either Syracuse or 
Tarentum. At so early a date it is hardly possible 
that words would be adopted from Latin into Greek. 

It will be noticed, however, that while in the name 
of the article demanded by St. Paul, be it of what 
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nature it may, the / precedes the , yet in Rhinthon, 
as well as in other writers who use the word, such as 
Athenaeus (“Deipn.,” iii. 5), the 2 precedes the 2 In 
the Greek lexicographers both spellings occur (to say 
nothing of the variations in the vowels), and with a 
diversity of meanings—an outer garment, a roll of 
parchment, and a case or coffer (yAwoooxkopov). It 
must be noted, however, that the meanings and spell- 
ings do not pair off, each with each, but are confused, 
though it is noticeable that with the spellings in which 
the precedes the Z the meaning of “garment” is 
always given, but in those in which the Z comes first, 
either there is no mention of a garment, or it comes 
at the end, as though a later addition. Whether, 
however, we have got in this, two independent words, 
or are dealing with a case of metathesis, must remain 
uncertain; and the derivation is, it would seem, too 
doubtful to be of any service. Anyhow, the word in 
the Epistle to Timothy has in all Greek MSS. the 7 
before the  ; though we confess we do not attach any 
great weight to this, in view of the fact of the diversity 
of the spelling of the name of the vestment in later 
Greek. 

Now let us ask ourselves what St. Paul probably 
wanted. After all, the meaning “cloke,” as given in 
our own version, is a very reasonable and likely one. 
The apostle was an old man, the year was waning. 
“Do thy diligence to come before winter,” he tells 
Timothy; and the Roman winter was often sharp 
enough. An old man, in the chill of a Roman dun- 
geon, might well long for the comfort of a warm 
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gloak.* The jpaenula, however, was not exactly a 
cloak. We might give a general notion of what it 
was by taking’a blanket with the corners rounded off, 
and with a hole in the middle for the head to pass 
through. A generation ago a wrap very like it was 
worn in England under the name of poncho. 

This was the general view of antiquity as to St. 
Paul’s meaning ; what exceptions there are we shall 
presently consider. Both the Old Latin and the 
Vulgate render the word by faenula, evidently think- 
ing it the same word; the Memphitic simply repro- 
duces the Greek word, so that, in the absence of 
independent evidence, its opinion must be doubtful ; 
to the Peshito we shall refer presently. One rather 
curious view, which still keeps to the meaning of 
“outer garment,” is one mentioned in a commentary 
on the Second Epistle to Timothy, found among the 
works of St. Jerome, though probably not genuine. 
Here the theory is started that the reference is toa 
paenula given to the apostle by some grateful convert 
to be sold for his benefit. Though this view is rather 
a grotesque one, it shows which way the general 
opinion went as to the meaning of the word. 

Leaving for the present the vestment theory, let 
us note the exceptions to the general view. We have 
said that one of the meanings given by the Greek 
lexicographers was “a roll of parchment” (eiAntdpsov 

* We have a striking parallel in the pathetic letter written by the 
noble William Tindale, in his prison at Vilvorde, asking for some warm 
clothing (‘‘calidior tunica, nam haec quam habeo admodum tenuis 


est”), and for books—his Hebrew Bible and a Hebrew grammar and 
dictionary. 
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HeuBpaivor, etc.), and this idea had commended itself 
to some, for St. Jerome remarks, in one of his letters, 
“Volumen Hebraeum replico, quod Paulus eddvnv 
juxta quosdam vocat” (Zp. 36 ad Damasum, § 13). 
In view, however, of the subsequent mention of 
“books” and “parchments,” we may readily discard 
this theory. 

We now come to a totally different idea. The 
rendering in the Peshito is that of “a case for the 
books.” Whether this is a mere guess, prompted by 
the presence of a puzzling word, and then this guess 
taken seriously found its way into a passage of St. 
Chrysostom, and from him passed into the Greek 
lexicographers ; or whether we have herein real evi- 
dence of the existence of a second word, cannot 
perhaps be very surely laid down. Certainly, one 
cannot help feeling, it seems a curious putting of the 
cart before the horse to say, “Bring with you the 
case containing the books, and the books, especially 
the parchments.” Evidently, too, although St. Chry- 
sostom was aware of this view, it was not the one 
which he took as the natural one. In a homily on 
the passage, he remarks that by geddvys St. Paul 
“meant the outer garment ({udrv), though some 
say he meant a case for the books (yAwoooKopor).” 
This last remark is important in its bearing on the 
evidence of the so-called Liturgy of St. Chrysostom. 

If at this point we sum up, it must be noted that 
certainly the general voice of antiquity, as well as the 
reasonable requirements of the passage in the Epistle, 
are strongly in favour of the meaning of an article of 
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dress, and that an article of every-day dress, not any- 
thing official. It will be remembered that Chrysostom 
took the word as simply meaning the ordinary outer 
garment ; and the paenu/a of the Latin versions shows 
conclusively what idea the translators took, for there 
is absolutely no evidence whatsoever for maintaining 
that paenuila is ever used in ecclesiastical Latin as the 
name of a Christian vestment. 

And now what of the argument as to a vestment ? 
It is allowed, of course, that in later ecclesiastical 
Greek the diminutive form of the word used by St. 
Paul stands for the Eucharistic vestment, with every 
variety of spelling as regards the vowels, and with 
both the z preceding the /, and vice versd. Still, seeing 
how late all this is, and how freely names of vestments 
are taken from the names of articles of every-day 
dress, this counts for nothing. If it be said that 
gawonov is used in the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, 
and that thus we carry back this use of the word any- 
how to the close of the fourth century, it is sufficient 
to remark that the Liturgy is certainly of a composite 
character, embodying elements of varied date; and 
to urge the simple fact that St. Chrysostom himself ° 
had evidently the idea that St. Paul’s word meant 
simply an ordinary outer garment. 

We have spoken of the official use of the word in 
later ecclesiastical Greek, and, as a matter of fact, we 
do not believe that one single undoubted instance of 
direct mention in literature is known before the time 
of Germanus, who was appointed Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople in A.D. 715, and has written at some length 
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on the vestments used in his time. There are, indeed, 
art-remains of a much earlier date, and of these we 
shall speak presently; what we now refer to is the’ 
presence of the word in literature. It seems strange 
that there has so often been a certain disingenuousness 
of treatment in the matter of vestments. The late 
J. M. Neale was a pre-eminently learned ecclesiastic, 
yet he tells us, as evidence of the early date of the 
vestment in the Greek church, that it is mentioned in 
the life of St. Marcian, Priest of the Great Church at 
Constantinople, who lived about A.D. 450. He omits, 
however, to say that this life was written by Symeon 
Metaphrastes, who was alive in A.D. 975. 
Apart from the use of the word ¢awddov, the 
whole theory as to an ecclesiastical vestment in the 
Epistle to Timothy has been built up on an astonish- 
ing perversion of the plain sense of a passage in 
Tertullian (“De Oratione,” c. 15). A curious practice 
prevailed among some Christians in this Father’s time 
of laying aside the paenula before engaging in prayer, 
as the heathen did in their temples. Tertullian asks 
what authority there is for this, unless, he suggests 
' ironically, that of Paul is to be claimed, as having 
engaged in prayer in the house of Carpus, after which 
he forgot to resume the paenula which he had laid 
aside. “TI suppose,” he adds, “God does not hear 
men wearing a paenula, though He heard and de- 
livered the three saints in the furnace of the King 
of Babylon, as they prayed in their sarabarae and 
turbans.” It is absurd to suppose, he seems to say, 
that St. Paul should have taken off his paenula for 
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prayer; and absurd for people to think that it is un- 
seemly to go to church wearing a paenula. Language 
like this would have been impossible had Tertullian 
thought (or even if there had been a current belief in 
his time to that effect) that St. Paul’s paenula was a 
Eucharistic vestment, Yet a learned Romanist can 
remark, “Fuerunt itaque Tertulliani aevo qui Pauli 
penulam orationis vestem seu sacrificalem putarent !” 

We have already mentioned that there are early 
pictures of this dress, as used by Christians, ol a.date 
earlier than any existing literary allusions. Thus there 
are the mosaics in the vault of the Church of St. George, 
at Thessalonica, which have been reproduced in Texier 
and Pullan’s “Byzantine Architecture,” from coloured 
drawings taken on the spot. This church was most 
probably built by Constantine on the occasion of his 
first visit to Thessalonica. The first three figures 
wear what seems at any rate to be a dawodns of a 
reddish or purplish colour. One of these is Philip, 
bishop and martyr, and another is a presbyter; but 
besides these, and wearing a dress which is but slightly 
different, are the brother physicians, Cosmas and 
Damian, and Eucarpion, soldier and martyr. Again, 
in the surviving mosaics in the Church of St. Sophia, 
at Constantinople, are what are said to be sixth- 
century representations of fourth-century bishops. 
These are depicted as wearing white phenolia and 
sticharia. Xt is to the former set, however, that we 
wish to refer, to call attention to their bearing on the 
question of a special Eucharistic vestment, so far, that 
is, as the Eastern Church is concerned. It is clear 
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that the claim for the early date of the use of such a 
vestment is a feeble one, if the garment afterwards 
specially so used was in the fourth century worn by 
laymen. 

At a later date, of course, it is admitted that the 
use of the phenolion became almost universal in the 
Eastern Church, as well as, under another name, in 
the West; but of this latter we will speak briefly 
presently. Indeed, besides the dress itself, the very 
name has entered into two widely spread languages, 
for the ordinary Syriac name for the vestment is 
phaino, and the Sclavonic phelonz. It must be noted, 
however, that in the former language the word is not 
strictly confined to its technical sense. 

We have said that, in course of time, the use of 
the phenolion became almost universal in the Eastern 
Church. In our “almost” we had special regard to 
the Armenian Church, that unique body which, alone 
in Christendom, has no special festival of Christmas 
Day, but combines its celebration of the Lord’s Na- 
tivity with that of the Epiphany. In the Armenian 
Church, a Eucharistic vestment is now worn whose 
native name is skoochar, which is practically a hoodless 
cope. Its use, however,among them cannot be ancient, 
for in the twelfth century the Armenians are fiercely 
attacked by the Catholicos Isaac for not using the 
phelonion, and so making no distinction of vestments 
in the Eucharist. As another instance of the curious 
way of treating evidence on this subject, we find J. M. 
Neale (“Eastern Church,” Introd., p. 309) implying 
that Isaac finds fault with the Armenians for changing 
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the shape of the Eucharistic vestment from what we 
should call a chasuble to what we should call a cope. 
Any one who will be at the trouble to look at the 
Greek for himself (“Orat.” 2, § 25; Migne’s “ Patrol. 
Graeca,” cxxxii. col. 1236) will see that the ground of 
Isaac’s complaint is that they do not use a Eucharistic 
vestment at all. 

We will now glance briefly at the state of things 
in the West. Here, to put the matter generally, the 
Eucharistic vestment has been almost universally 
known since the end of the eighth century as the 
casula (whence chasuble) ; earlier notices speak of it 
as the planeta. We have already said that there is no 
ground for viewing paenula as an ecclesiastical term. 
Yet neither is either casu/a or planeta to be viewed as 
simply and solely a Eucharistic vestment ; they are 
also frequently found as a dress of laymen. While 
the two words are doubtless of very similar meaning, 
the casula was probably of an inferior kind, such as 
would be worn by peasants and working men; it was 
also worn by monks, and served as an outdoor dress 
for the clergy. The planeta seems to have been of a 
costlier kind, and we find it worn by laymen of rank, 
such as the father of Gregory the Great, who was a 
senator. As a name for the Eucharistic vestment, 
there seems to be no certain trace of the use of the 
word casula before the ninth century ; nor of planeta 
till the early part of the seventh century, though this 
latter word in its wider use can be traced back toa 
date early in the fifth century, when Cassian, speaking 
of the short cloak of Egyptian monks, remarks that 
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they thus avoid the cost and ostentation of a 
planeta, 

The earliest known reference to the planeta in its 
strictly technical sense appears to be in one of the 
canons of the Fourth Council of Toledo (A.D. 633), 
where provision is made for the restoration to their 
position of clerics unjustly deposed. The ceremony 
consists in such persons solemnly receiving from the 
hands of a bishop the insignia of the office from which 
they have been deposed, which are specified, in the 
case of a priest, as planeta and stole. 

If we now glance back over the ground which we 
have covered, we find that in the East, so far as 
literature is concerned, we have no certain reference 
to the name of the Eucharistic vestment till the 
beginning of the eighth century, when it is used by 
Germanus. Moreover, the art-remains, though carry- 
ing us back to a much earlier date, leave it quite 
uncertain whether we are dealing with what is strictly 
a dress of holy ministry, in that what seems to be 
practically the same dress is worn by laymen. In 
the West, the earliest known instance of the earlier of 
the two words does not carry us beyond the begin- 
ning of the seventh century. We do not, of course, 
mean to assert that we have now fixed the origin of 
the vestment to these dates, but we do mean that we ~ 
have run things back as far as the available evidence 
goes. 

It will thus be seen that, both in East and West, 
the dates are distinctly late at which we can lay down 
with any certainty statements concerning the use of 
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a Eucharistic vestment in Christian ministry at all; 
nothing certain before the beginning of the eighth 
century in the East, or before that of the seventh in 
the West. In view of facts like these—having regard 
to the lateness of the dates and the co-existing use of 
the technical terms in a wider reference also, both for 
a non-ministerial dress of the clergy, and for a dress 
actually worn by laymen—no man coming to the sub- 
ject with unbiassed mind can, we think, for a moment 
doubt that the dress of the early clergy has been 
gradually and slowly evolved out of the dress of 
ordinary life, until it became, at first merely old- 
fashioned, and at length purely official ; after which, 
mainly after the age of Charlemagne, and the great 
development in the power of the Church, the system 
of increasing elaboration and pomp went steadily on. 

All this may seem an unimportant matter of 
antiquarian detail, though in any case the highest 
exactness is desirable, even when “we are wooing 
virgin Truth for her own sake.” But the question is 
not a mere academic one, and in face of some wide- 
reaching theories based on a minimum of fact, and 
the dogmatic superstructure that confronts us, it 
seemed worth trying to show how scanty in one part 
of the field is the evidence which has been made to 
yield so much. 
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ENGLISH jurymen must often, we suspect, have 
envied their Scotch brethren their cautious and con- 
venient verdict of “not proven.” It could well be 
wished that there were some similar verdict in the 
world of Biblical criticism, where oftentimes we find 
that if there be some difficulty of text not easily to 
be accounted for, which may indeed be due to a 
textual error, or is only not explicable because the 
fact which would explain it has passed out of our 
reach, it seems easiest for the critic to rule offhand, 
rather than to take the humbler course of allowing 
that it is impossible to speak with certainty. 

We were led into this train of thought by con- 
sidering the well-known case of Judg. xviii. 30, where, 
‘in the genealogy of the young Levite, the name of 
Manasseh is written in the Hebrew Bible in a peculiar 
way, with the zuz “suspended,” that is, written above 
the line. If we ask as to the reason for this curious 
way of writing the word, we are often told, as a matter 
involving no doubt, that Jonathan, the young Levite 
in question, was really the grandson (or, anyhow, 
descendant) of Moses; and to spare the name of 
Moses the discredit of a semi-idolatrous grandson, a 
nun was inserted, altering the name into “ Manasseh,” 
but written in an unusual way, so as to give a sug- 
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gestive hint by which the word might be ¢wvavta 
guvetoiow. We are far from denying that the theory 
may perhaps be true; but here is a case in which 
the verdict of “not proven” might well have been 
weighed. A good deal can be urged in favour of the 
theory, for it is only theory after all; but unless we 
wish to imitate the American judge, who declared it 
was always much easier to decide a case when you 
only heard one side of the evidence, it would be well 
to take all the facts, and not part only. 

We have said that the above view is theory, true 
or not, and not fact,and hope to make this plainly 
appear, and if it were put forward asa possible view, 
no one could demur. Yet the Revised Version has 
changed the “ Manasseh” of the Authorised Version 
into “Moses” in its text, and adds a marginal note, 
“Another reading is Manasseh.’ A well-known 
manual of Old Testament history remarks, “The 
Masoretes invented an absurd genealogy to save the 
credit of Moses.” The “Bible Dictionary” [Smith’s] 
says that the “name is, in the Masoretic copies, 
changed to Manasseh.” The action of the Revised 
Version would lead the ordinary reader to suppose 
either that the predominant weight of Hebrew manu- 
scripts was in favour of the reading Moses, or, perhaps, 
that the evidence of the versions was such as even to 
over-ride the Hebrew. It may well be to say at once 
plainly that neither of these things is the case. 

As regards Hebrew manuscripts, the great mass 
read as the text now stands, with the zum suspended, 
so that matters are very much as they were when the 
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Authorised Version was made. There are, indeed, 
some exceptions; twenty-eight of Kennicott’s manu- 
scripts read the name in the ordinary manner, beside 
some others, where the first hand has been corrected, 
and Kennicott also mentions two in which there 
stands a large mwa not suspended. Conversely, three 
of De Rossi’s manuscripts seem to have read ‘“‘ Moses” 
primé manu. Still, it cannot be thought that all this 
materially affects the case; the problem practically 
stands as it did to the translators of 1611. Let us 
next take the versions, remembering that we have 
only to take count of the LXX., Peshito, Targum, 
and Vulgate, the Hexaplaric fragments failing us 
here, and all other ancient versions being but transla- 
tions of the LXX. 

As regards the LXX., nearly all known manu- 
scripts read “ Manasseh,” though eight of Holmes 
and Parsons’ cursives read “ Moses,” and in two or 
three of them there is a conflation of both words. 
The Peshito and Targum also have “ Manasseh,” but 
the Vulgate has “ Moses.” We must remember, how- 
ever, that Jerome is comparatively late, and that he 
was following in this the guidance of his rabbi, for, as 
we shall see, the belief was certainly held in his time. 

The question for us is practically to put cause and 
effect in their proper order. Was the xan written in 
this peculiar way to suggest a hint of a different 
name? or was it that the wz having somehow got 
into this position, the theory is devised to account for 
it? It will be well to consider the case of other 
“suspended” letters in the Bible; but let us first 
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notice briefly some instances of letters written in a 
peculiar way, where, in the great mass of cases, the 
current explanation offered shows how completely the 
true solution was lost. Obviously, of course, there 
was some cause for these phenomena; but in very 
few cases can we be said to be aware of it. Let us 
take some instances of letters majuscule or minuscule, 
such as are dotted all over the Bible. Of these, com- 
plete lists with explanations are given in Buxtorf’s 
“ Tiberias,’ where they are grouped alphabetically. 
Thus in Deut. vi. 4 there is a da/eth (numerical value, 
four) written large to show that “God is Lord of the 
four parts of the world—that is, all of them.” In 
Esth. ix. 9 the initial vav of Vajezatha is written 
large to show that, though “he was the youngest son 
of Haman, yet in malignity he was the worst.” Or, 
take the large ¢sadi in the word “his watchmen,” in 
Isa. lvi. 10, which shows how highly important it is 
for Israel to have good watchmen! 

Take, again, an instance or two of minuscules. 
The Ze in the word “when they were created,” in 
Gen. ii. 4, is written small to show that all created 
things decrease and decay; so, too, the small caph 
in the word “and to weep for her,” in Gen. xxiii. 2, 
points to the fact that grief for the dead should be kept 
down among men, and that Abraham did so; and the 
small Zoph in the word “I am weary,” in Gen. xxvii. 
46, shows that Rebekah’s life would be shortened if 
Jacob followed Esau’s example. 

It cannot be said that these instances—and they 
are but specimens—have appreciably affected our 
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insight into the meaning of the usage. We pass on, 
therefore, to take the cases of the “ suspended ” letters. 
Of these there are four—the zun of Judg. xviii. 30, the 
ayin of Ps. xxx. 14, and the ayins of Job xxxviii. 13, 
15. Leaving the first of these for the present, we take 
the ayiz of the Psalm. The phenomenon here, we are 
told by the Talmud (“Kiddushin,” 30a), marks the 
middle letter of the Psalter, and this we may allow to 
be a very sufficient cause. Still, the view put forward 
by Blau (“ Masoretische Untersuchungen,” p. 47) fol- 
lowing Geiger, seems very reasonable, that the letter 
was originally not a “suspended” one, but a majus- 
cule, as in the parallel case of the large vav which 
forms the middle letter of the Pentateuch (Lev. xi. 42). 

Subsequently the majuscule became a suspended 
letter, and that at an early date. The explanations 
offered by rabbinic authorities as to the varying 
meaning of the word, according as the suspended 
ayin is taken as an ayzz, or as in some mysterious 
way representing an aleph, are absurd. 

What we are told by the “ Midrash Tillim,” Rashi, 
and Kimchi, with certain variations, amounted to this 
—it being remembered that if the letter is taken as 
ayin, the word will mean “forest”; if as aleph, “the 
Nile.” If Israel’s conduct is meritorious, their foe 
shall be like the crocodile of the Wz/e, which has no 
power to follow them on the dry land; but if they 
are deserving of punishment, their foe’s strength is 
like that of the beast of the forest, which destroys 
and kills. 

Now, whether Blau’s theory is established or not, 
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whether the ayiz be majuscule or suspended, common 
sense tells us that as to the selling of the word there 
can be no doubt—the word can only mean “forest.” 
Thus this passage gives absolutely no support to the 
theory of an altered word in Judg. xviii. 30, the aye 
is simply a landmark. 

We take next the case of the two “suspended” 
letters in Job xxxviii. 13,15. Here it will be observed 
that the letter which is suspended is the same in both 
cases, and the words in which they occur are the same, 
also that they are found in almost consecutive verses. 
This series of coincidences almost tends to raise an 
& priori suspicion; and to the suggestion that a scribe, 
having omitted the letters in the course of writing, 
tried to make up for his carelessness by writing them 
above the line, one would be tempted to say that a 
scribe would hardly be likely to make two such 
blunders close together, while free from such errors 
elsewhere. 

Blau’s conjecture (of. cét., p. 46), whether correct 
or not, is very ingenious. He states that there is no 
reference in the Talmud to the “suspended” ayzz of 
ver. 13, and thinks that we must assume an error in 
the Masora. We may suppose that there was a note 
stating that the second ayin was suspended, and if the 
word second were indicated by the letter deck, this may 
have been mistaken for ¢wo, so that the note seemed 
to say, “The two ayins are suspended,” though it 
should have been merely “the second ayin.” 

Still, whether the ayim is “suspended” in both 
words or in one only, it is in any case an essential 
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part of the word, and not a hint of a possibility of a 
two-fold spelling. Thus there is no analogy to be 
drawn from the passage in Ps, lxxx. and the one (or 
two) in Job xxxviii. in support of the theory which 
sees two rival words in Judg. xviii. 30 by the inter- 
vention of the suspended nun, 

We pass now to the consideration of this last 
passage. We shall first notice a quotation brought 
forward by Blau, which has an important bearing on 
the date of the present phenomenon of the text. In 
“Tosephta Sanhedrin,” xiv. 7, 8, is a reference to 
Joshua’s curse on the rebuilder of Jericho (Josh. vi. 
26) which was fulfilled in the case of Hiel the Bethel- 
ite (I Kings xvi. 34). This notice is introduced into 
the record of the reign of Ahab, “In his [Ahab’s] 
days did Hiel the Bethelite build Jericho.” Yet 
surely a native of Bethel belonged to the kingdom of 
Fudah, and Jericho was within the limits of that 
kingdom. That is true, but “it teaches us that sin 
is hung on to the sinner”—on the principle, we 
suppose, that sin should be brought in where it is 
plenteous already. “In like manner,” it continues, 
“we have Jonathan, the son of Gershom, the son of 
Manasseh; but was he the son of Manasseh, and 
was he not the son of Moses? Why, then, is the 
matter hung on to Manasseh? It teaches that sin 
is hung on to the sinner.” 

On this Blau justly urges that the zn was clearly 
not “suspended ” when this “ Tosephta” was written, 
for obviously it would have helped the writer to score 
a point had it been so written. It would have been 
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appealed to as establishing the theory. Jonathan is 
brought in, just as Hiel is named in connection with 
Ahab, to bring the sin in connection with the sinner. 
To the writer of the “Tosephta” therefore, a “sus- 
pended” zum cannot have been the basis of the idea, 
for no such thing is possible in the case of Hiel and 
Jericho. Blau assigns this “Tosephta” to the time 
of R. Simeon b. Jochai (circa A.D. 150) for (“Baba 
Bathra,” 109d) R. Jochanan refers to this rabbi as the 
author of the sentiment that we should hang sins on 
to the sinner. [It is true that the Hebrew is not 
verbally identical, but the phrase is essentially the 
same.] Moreover, the “Baba Bathra” itself says 
nothing of the “suspended” zzz; nor is there any 
reference to it in the citation of our passage in the 
“Mechilta” (Exod. xviii. 1). It is in the Jerusalem 
Talmud (“Berachoth,” ix. 2) that a reference is 
first found to the wn as “suspended,” made by 
two rabbis in the name of R. Samuel ben Nachman 
(circa A.D. 300), wherein a statement that the nun 
is “suspended ” is followed by the comment “ If he 
were deserving, the son of Moses ; if not, the son of 
Manasseh.” 

If Blau, then, has established his case, the change 
from a “ Manasseh” written in the ordinary way toa 
“ Manasseh” with the 2a suspended, arose between 
A.D. 150 and A.D, 300; but even at the former date 
the idea of the association with Moses was current. 
This would seem entirely to dispose of the view that 
the original “Moses” of the author was differenced 
by an ancient scribe in the peculiar way we now see, 
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so that the credit of Moses might be somehow saved, 
yet the true history of the word might be clear to 
experts. Still, the phenomenon has to be accounted 
for somehow. Blau suggests that the “suspended” 
nun owes its existence toa mistake. The idea having 
been broached that the “sin is hung on to the sin- 
ner,’ and that thus “Manasseh” was found instead 
of “ Moses,” the note, “ They hang it on Manasseh,” 
might be blundered over by the late Amorean doctors, 
and made to mean “ They hang the zuz in Manasseh,” 
and so the peculiar way of writing the word arose. 
Hence by an inversion of the ordinary process, sprang 
our Masoretic note. 

Still, granting this explanation to be reasonable, 
and it certainly seems so, we have yet to ask—How 
did “ Manasseh” get into the text at all? Wasita 
sheer tampering with the text, so wide-reaching in its 
results that the earliest Hebrew text of which we have 
any knowledge, and all the older versions, are alike re- 
volutionised by it? To this, all that Blau can suggest 
is that “ Manasseh” is an ancient error, from which 
arose, about A.D. 300, a “Manasseh” with “suspended” 
nun. ‘This, of course, may be the case, but we venture 
to think it has by no means yet been shown that it 
must be so. If it is allowed, then we have here a plain 
case of deliberate falsification of text, and that at a 
date so early that it affected all the independent 
channels of tradition. We hear a great deal of the 
differences between Masoretic and Alexandrian texts . 
it seems to us to count for a great deal when, in a case 
like this, they are found in accord. 
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There is an @ priori improbability that a grandson 
of Moses should have been reduced to the hand-to- 
mouth kind of existence in which we find the young 
Levite; and this improbability is rendered all the 
greater by the fact that the only descendant of Gershom 
known to us, Shebuel (1 Chron, xxiii. 16; xxiv. 24), was 
ruler of the treasures of the house of God in David’s 
time, and is therefore some evidence that the family 
of Moses had preserved the position of dignity to 
be expected. Moreover, why is it so certain, as is 
assumed, in spite of much external evidence, that 
“Moses” would be changed into “Manasseh”? Do 
we find such unbroken care to preserve the credit of 
the saints of the Old Testament? Is there any 
attempt to screen their sins and shortcomings? The 
stories of Noah and Abraham, of Jacob and Moses 
and Elijah, give plain answer; and in these we have 
definite personal faults plainly stated—a much more 
important matter, one would have thought, than the 
indirect unpleasantness of being the grandfather of a 
semi-idolater. 

Is it not, at any rate, perfectly possible—it seems 
absurd to us to use a stronger word than “ possible” 
of any view here—that the young Levite was the 
grandson of a certain Manasseh, otherwise totally 
unknown? It may possibly have been a fairly com- 
mon name among the Israelites ; besides the patriarch 
and the king, there are two of the name mentioned 
in the Book of Ezra (x. 30, 33), to say nothing of 
Manasseh the husband of Judith. But if the clue 
was entirely lost in the case of the grandfather, yet 
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to the inquiring minds of the rabbis the father’s name 
may have been more hopeful. The only Gershom 
(or Gershon) in the Bible, besides the eldest son of 
Levi, who was clearly too early, and one of the name 
in the time of Ezra (viii. 3), is the eldest son of Moses. 
Can we not fancy an ancient Jewish doctor dwelling 
on that thought, and then letting his mind run on 
Manasseh, King of Judah, and remarking that, though 
the only Gershom he knew was the son of Moses, yet 
that the deeds of Manasseh, the idolatrous king, 
seemed much more congruous to the matter than 
those of the venerable lawgiver? So they “hung” 
the story on to King Manasseh, and so the story 
grew. 

This may or may not be so; we would merely 
urge that a true scholar should not affect a positive- 
ness beyond that which his knowledge warrants. 
Many a thing is possible, nay, even probable, which 
is not demonstrated or certain. In the meantime, we 
would suggest that in the dispute—Manasseh or 
Moses ?—the true verdict is “not proven.” 


ON TURNING TO THE EAST AT THE 
CREED 


WE have several times heard the question asked, 
Why do people turn to the East when the Creed is 
said? and have heard various answers returned to it, 
which generally show that not a few thoughts have 
been read into the custom. It is one perhaps of 
sufficient historic interest to justify us in briefly 
considering the matter. 

We cannot doubt that the practice is a “ survival” 
of the primitive usage by which early Christians faced 
the east in their worship generally, and obviously the 
public acknowledgement made in the Creed is a very 
definite act of worship. We subjoin a couple of 
examples. Clement of Alexandria points out (“Stro- 
mateis,” vii. 7) that the east is where the light is 
born, shining out of the darkness; so to those who 
are in darkness and ignorance there comes a day of 
knowledge. Therefore men make their prayers facing 
the sunrise (apos tiv EwOwy avatorijy ai evyai). Two 
centuries later, Augustine (‘de Sermone Domini in 
Monte,” ii. 5) remarks “ When we stand at our prayers, 
we turn to the east, whence the light of heaven arises,” 
and he then proceeds to comment on the matter, and 
points out that it is not done because God is specially 
supposed to dwell in the east. 
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It is not necessary to suppose, with Bingham, that 
we derive the origin of this practice from the custom 
which ‘prevailed at Baptism, when the catechumens 
renounced the devil with their faces turned to the 
west, and then, turning to the east, professed their 
covenant with Christ. Cyril of Jerusalem dwells on 
this in one of his Catechetical Lectures, addressed to 
those newly baptized. He says: “When thou dost 
renounce Satan .. . the Paradise of God is opened 
to thee, which He planted towards the east . . . And 
the token of this is that thou turnedst from the west 
to the east, the quarter of light” (‘Catech.,” xix. 9). 
We may add, too, Jerome’s comment (on Amos vi. 14), 
“So in the mysteries [ze. Baptism] we first renounce 
him who is in the west and dies to us with our sins ; 
and so, having turned to the east, will enter upon the 
covenant with the Sun of Righteousness and promise 
that we will serve Him.” 

Doubtless this custom in baptism is not so much 
the cause of the general custom of turning to the east 
when worshipping, as part and parcel of it, though of 
course the usage at the declaration of faith at baptism 
is more immediately to be associated with the now 
existing custom. If, however, we ask, Why did the 
early Christians so turn to the east? the answers 
which various Fathers give us are clearly things de- 
vised to meet the case as best they could. Thus 
Gregory of Nyssa tells us that it is because the Para- 
dise which we have lost, and hope to be restored to, 
is in the east; another writer remarks that it was 
because the Saviour first appeared in the east, and 
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will do so again. But these Fathers are merely read- 
ing in their own thoughts, and the question remains, 
What is the true causa causans of the custom ? 

We think that there can be little doubt that it 
came from the Jews, whether or no there was a second 
influencing cause from a heathen source. The Jewish 
usage first meets us in the case of Daniel, who (vi. 10) 
prayed three times a day with “his windows open in 
his chamber toward Jerusalem.” It may indeed be 
said that, when Daniel was gazing from Babylon 
towards Jerusalem, he was not looking -eastwards. 
To this point, however, we will recur below. It may 
also be said that the above words are evidence of 
nothing more than a personal habit of Daniel; but 
our next citation shows that the practice was a 
national one, and prevailed among the Jews generally. 

The earliest embodiment of the oral tradition 
among the Jews is the so-called Mishnah, which is 
probably due to about A.D. 200. Yet much of its 
contents must necessarily be of much earlier date 
than this, as in the case of the subjoined extract, in 
which some of the regulations as to the daily prayers 
are laid down:—“If a man be riding on an ass, let 
him dismount; and if he cannot dismount, let him 
turn his face; and if he cannot turn his face, let him 
direct his heart to the Holy of Holies. If he is sitting 
in a ship, or on a cart, or on a raft, let him direct his 
heart to the Holy of Holies” (“ Mishn. Berachoth” iv. 
5,6). When these rules were laid down, the temple 
must have been standing; that is, they are earlier 
than A.D. 70, how much earlier it is impossible to say. 
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The presence, then, of such a rule in such a book 
as the Mishnah shows conclusively the universality of 
the usage among the Jews of the first century after 
Christ, and we believe it was thence incorporated 
among the usages of the primitive church; though, 
as the comments of the Fathers show, the original 
reason was soon lost sight of, and various explana- 
tions had to be devised. 

If now it be said that to turn to Jerusalem is not . 
necessarily to turn to the east, it must be remembered 
that we know little of any part of primitive Christen- 
dom, save of the churches which circled round the 
Mediterranean, for which the two things would be 
one and the same; and we would further point out 
that it is by no means impossible that a second cause, 
drawn from a heathen source, comes in to accentuate, 
as it were, the usage. 

It may seem surprising to speak of a “heathen 
source” in connection with Christianity, but it is of 
course not the Faith which is referred to, but the shell 
of ceremonies and usages around it. For example, a 
custom existed within the last few years, and perhaps 
still exists, of kindling fires on the hill-tops on the 
night of St. John the Baptist’s Eve (Midsummer Eve), 
a relic of ancient sun-worship, as the sun reached the 
highest point of his course. Fathers, Augustine and 
others, strove against the practice, but in vain; and it 
was reserved for writers of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries to give to it the grotesque explanation that 
it was really a memorial of the burning of the bones 
of St. John the Baptist. So, too, the date when the 
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Nativity of our Lord is celebrated was clearly fixed 
by the universal presence of a heathen festival at the 
winter solstice. The procession with lighted candles, 
which gave the familiar name of Candlemas to the 
Feast of the Purification, was, we doubt not, handed 
on from the earlier heathen festival of the Lupercalia. 
Vestments such as the stole and chasuble came from 
ordinary secular and heathen usage. 

Now in the earliest Christian centuries the worship 
of the sun, under the types of Mithras and Serapis, 
was prevalent throughout the empire, under which the 
turning to the east was natural. There is good reason 
for believing that at times there was a sort of blending 
of the thought of Mithraicism and Christianity, and 
emblems belonging to the former passed into the 
latter, the Faith of the new Sun of Righteousness. 
A striking instance of this is to be found in the fact 
that Constantine issued coins with the inscription 
“Soli Invicto Comiti” (To the invincible sun, my 
companion, 7.¢., guardian), both before and after his 
conversion, that is, he first viewed the sun as the 
‘ emblem of Mithras and then of Christ. 

All this considered, it was not a strange thing 
that, as Tertullian tells us (“ Apol.” 16), the heathen 
should think that the fact that the Christian prayed to 
God facing the east was a proof that they worshipped 
the sun. 

Anyhow, it is clear that in one of these two causes, 
the Jewish or the heathen, or, as we incline to think, 
in both, we are to see the true /zstoric origin of the 
present practice. Of course it is quite open to any 
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one to read into the practice now any religious sig- 
nificance he likes; yet this would be a “pious opinion,” 
good and edifying it may be, but would not be the 
real primary cause. It will thus be seen that in the 
custom of turning to the east at the saying of the 
Creed there is no special dogmatic significance (other, 
that is, than as a general act of acknowledgement) as 
there is in the case of the “eastward position” of the 
officiant at the Holy Communion. It is thus a matter 
to be included among those which are merely in- 
different, to be followed or not as a matter of taste, 
and not of principle, one of those minor things which 
good sense and Christian good feeling should alike 
restrain one from elevating into a thing essential. 


ON GhACK AT MEALS IN’ THE JEWISH 
CHORCH 


THAT the practice among Christians of grace at meals 
has been inherited from the Jewish Church need not 
be said. Indeed we have the highest warrant of all. 
Before the miracles of feeding of the five thousand 
and of the four thousand, the Saviour “blessed” and 
“gave thanks.” It will be noticed that in the accounts 
of these miracles, four of the former and two of the 
latter, we have two distinct Greek words used, evaAoynoe 
and evyapiorynoas, having regard to the two sides of 
the miracle, the invocation of God’s blessing on the 
food, the thanks to the Giver of that Blessing. Indeed 
on one occasion (Mark viii. 6, 7) both words are used, 
one for each element of the meal. As we shall pre- 
sently show, different articles of food received among 
the Jews different forms of blessing. 

In the account of the institution of the Eucharist, 
St. Luke and St. Paul use the second of the above 
words only, St. Matthew and St. Mark use both. We 
will refer to one more New Testament instance. St. 
Paul tells Timothy (1 Epist. iv. 4) that everything 
created by God is good, if it be received with thanks- 
giving, and adds “for it is sanctified by the word of 
God and prayer,” where the present tense of the verb 
in the last clause (ayidferas) points to the ever-recurring 
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act; food is consecrated on each occasion when we 
partake of it. 

We now turn to the Mishnah, a work of the end 
of the second century after Christ, but an embodiment 
of earlier, in some cases much earlier, materials. We 
notice here in the first place that the form is to vary 
with the varying nature of the food. Thus we read 
(“ Mishn. Berachoth,” vi. 1), “How do men say [ze., 
how should men say] the blessing over fruits? Over 
the fruit of the tree he says, ‘O thou who createst the 
fruit of the tree’; except in the case of wine, for over 
wine he says, ‘O thou who createst the fruit of the 
vine.’ Over the fruits of the ground he says, ‘O thou 
who createst the fruits of the ground’; except in the 
case of bread, for over bread he says, ‘O thou who 
bringest forth bread from the earth.’ Over vegetables 
he says, ‘O thou who createst the fruit of the ground,’ 
but according to R. Judah, ‘O thou who createst the 
different kinds of herbs.’” It will be noticed in the 
above, in how wide a sense the word /rwi¢s is used, as 
in the “kindly fruits” of the Litany. We notice, too, 
that wine is a “fruit,” and this throws a light on the 
expression “the fruit of the vine” in Luke xxii. 18. 
We have seen it stated that this verse shows that the 
wine at the Last Supper was simply unfermented 
grape juice, and that this should rule the question 
as to the Holy Communion; but clearly the above 
passage of the Mishnah shows that the “fruit of the 
vine” in such a case is simply wine. 

A blessing might rightly be made comprehensive, 
but it must not be unduly contracted. Thus, “If a 
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man says over the fruits of a tree, ‘O thou who createst 
the fruit of the ground,’ he is clear; but if he says 
over the fruits of the ground, ‘O thou who createst 
the fruit of a tree, he is not clear.” 

There are certain things which do not derive their 
increase from the ground; what of them? “Over 
vinegar and fallen fruit, and locusts, a man says, 
‘By whose word all things were created,’ though with 
the reservation on the part of R. Judah that ‘every- 
thing which is of the nature of a curse-(eg. locusts), 
men do not say a blessing over it.’” 

Sometimes in the case of a variety of foods some 
question might arise. As one might expect, there is 
more than one solution propounded. For example, 
“What if there are before a man several kinds of 
fruit? R. Judah says, ‘If there is among them one of 
the “seven kinds” (Deut. viii. 8), he says the blessing 
over that one,’ but the wise men say, ‘He says the 
blessing over which one he pleases.” Amid a multi- 
plicity of rules which must have been trying enough, 
we see now and then attempts to relieve the pressure. 
Thus, “If a man has said the blessing over the wine 
before the meal, he clears the wine which follows the 
meal.” So too for the mapadepoueva. We find the 
Greek word embodied in the Hebrew; before the 
meal it would be something to promote appetite, 
after the meal it would be dessert. A blessing on 
the former clears the latter. A blessing on the main 
thing clears the accessory. Thus the blessing on the 
bread clears the mapadepdmeva, but not vice versa. 
We will give one illustration more of this part of our 
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subject. Heavy indeed upon the necks of men must 
have been the Pharisee yoke, with so detailed a code 
pressing with supreme authority. ‘For Bible only 
water is, but Mishnah is strong wine,” says the mediz- 
val Rabbi. 

We read, “If a man has eaten grapes, and figs, and 
pomegranates, he must say three blessings after them.” 
So says Rabban Gamailiel, but the wise men say, “ One 
blessing which is a summary of the three.” R. Akiba 
says, “If a man has merely eaten pulse, and that has 
formed his meal, he must say after it three blessings. 
Whoever drinks water to quench his thirst must say, 
‘By whose word all things were made. R. Tarphon 
says, ‘who createst many souls, etc.” One might 
wonder whether a man could drink water for any 
purpose save to quench his thirst, but the note in the 
Talmud sees in this natural pleonasm a definite dis- 
tinction drawn, for Rab Idi excepts from the rule the 
case of a man who drinks water because he has some- 
thing in his throat which is choking him. 

The Gamaliel mentioned above may possibly be 
the one who is famous as the teacher of St. Paul, but 
more probably it is his grandson, Gamaliel II. It 
may be worth noting that the higher title ‘Rabban’ is 
one confined to seven persons, all, with one exception, 
in the direct line of descent from Hillel, the one 
exception being Jochanan ben Zaccai, the chief among 
the Scribes in the decade after the fall of Jerusalem. | 
R. Akiba was a keen supporter ef Bar-Coch’ba in the 
hopeless revolt against the Romans (A.D. 132—5). 
When the revolt was quelled he was combed to death 
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with iron combs, and died uttering the words of 
Deut. vi. 4. 

It thus appears that it was necessary for a Jew of 
old to have careful regard to the nature of the food 
in his choice of words in his grace. But now comes 
a further point: On behalf of how many persons was 
the grace to be said? There must be at least three 
persons present at the meal if the formal grace, with 
the preparatory form known as the Zzmmun, is to be 
audibly pronounced over it. If only two are present, 
each utters his thanks inaudibly for himself. It is 
naturally held an important thing to make up, if 
possible, the necessary minimum. Two convives can 
call in the attendant who has waited upon them, and 
he can qualify as one of the trio by eating a portion 
of food not less in amount than an olive. R. Judah 
requires more, it must be as much as an egg in 
amount. Yet on the other hand, neither women, 
slaves, nor little children, may be included in the 
number necessary for the Zimmun. If then the 
minimum of three be present, the speaker says, “ Let 
us bless, etc.”; but if there are three besides the 
speaker, he says, “Bless ye, etc.” This principle, 
with only variations of detail, runs on through ten, 
which is also viewed as a sort of indivisible minimum, 
till we come to our maximum, ten thousand and one. 
Thus, should there be in all ten thousand present (if 
such a number of guests be conceivable), the speaker 
would begin, “Let us bless the LORD our God, the 
God of Israel, the God of Hosts, Who sitteth upon 
the cherubim, for the meal which we have eaten.” 
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But if there are ten thousand present besides the 
speaker, he is to say, “Bless ye, etc? «Thea, 
accordance with this preliminary address, will be the 
answering form of those who sit at table. Worthy 
R. Jose of Galilee thought that he had warrant from 
Scripture for making the grace vary according to the 
number of persons. present, because it is said (Ps. 
Ixviii. 26), “ In (ze. according to) the congregations, 
bless the LORD.” 

When it is so carefully pointed out how a mini- 
mum may be secured, by parity of reason it will 
follow that there must be no dividing of numbers 
which will imperil this. If three, or four, or five men 
have eaten together, they are forbidden to divide 
before joining in the Zzmmun. Six men, or seven, 
or eight, or nine, may form two parties for the pur- 
pose, but ten may not divide, and so till twenty is 
reached, when two parties of ten may be formed. 
Once again, if two companies have been dining, but 
" separately, in the same house, and one company can 
see the other, then they may join in the Zzmmun, but 
if they cannot see each other, each party must say it 
for itself. 

We will conclude by giving a curious illustration 
from the points in which the schools of Hillel and of. 
Shammai differed from one another in things con- 
nected with a meal. In these, as well as in weightier 
matters of the Law, the former is found to take the 
more liberal, the latter the more rigid, view. “Sup- 
pose that a man has eaten a meal and has forgotten 
[to say the grace after it]—the school of Shammai bid 
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that he return to his place and there say the grace ; 
but the school of Hillel say, ‘Let him say the grace 
in the place where he remembers.’” But then the 
doubt may arise, How long will this concession to 
human forgetfulness hold good? “Till the food is 
digested in his stomach.” 

One learns to understand what the phrase “the 
liberty of the Gospel” must have meant to Jewish 
converts in the apostolic age. Certainly the study of 
the Mishnah markedly accentuates the meaning of 
Gospel teaching. And yet one cannot but learn a 
lesson sometimes which may give us cause to ponder 
on our own ways. How intensely was the thought 
pressed on the Jewish mind, however often overborne 
by a mass of mechanical rules, “God, the Giver 
of all.” 
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From Taz Cuurce QuaRTERLY, October, 1883. 


“Tt is far the best practical Commentary that we know, being plain- 
spoken, fearless, and definite, and containing matter very unlike the milk 
and water which is often served up in [so-called] practical Commentaries. 
. .. For solid Church teaching it stands unrivalled. Nothing could be 
better than the notes on the Sermon on the Mount, and the practical lessons 
drawn with convincing clearness from our Lord’s words on the subject of 
Almsgiving, Prayer, and Fasting. Throughout the whole book the writer 
is ever on the watch for general principles and teaching applicable to the 
wants of our own day, which may legitimately be deduced from the Gospel 
narrative.” 


From Tun Cuvurca Times, February 23rd, 1883. 


“The question of the origin of the Four Gospels is well treated, and a 
more succinct account of the real standing of the Evangelists with respect to 
each other, or to a supposed original document from which all copied, could 
scarcely be found than that contained in these few pages. Some few pages 
introductory to the critical portion of the volume, and explaining the 
elements of textual criticism, bring us to the text of the Commentary itself. 
Throughout the whole of its pages the same evidence of scholarship and 
critical acumen, which distinguishes all the author’s work, is apparent ; 
while the faculty of conveying such knowledge to the minds of the least 
learned in a simple and forcible manner, is abundantly preserved, and will 
procure for this work the position of one of the best of popular commentaries. 
Many of the notes extend beyond the scope generally implied by the term, 
and become full explanations of doctrinal subjects such as will prove of 
immense value to the student as well as to the general reader. We may 
cite as an instance of this exhaustive process the lengthy note on St. Matt. 
xvi. 18, and those notes on the Parables, which, severally treated in their 
entirety, present a more intelligible meaning than when explained in short 
disjointed notes. Finally, it remains to mention the fact, which, however, 
goes without saying, that the tone of the Commentary is thoroughly 
Catholic, so that the reader will find here a firm defence of the supernatural 
and divine character of the Gospel story, which never condescends to the 
tone of much of modern criticism, but remains true to primitive Catholic 
teaching.” 


From CuurcH Bers, November 18th, 1882. 


‘Tt is written in a clear and sensible style, with a healthy tone; and its 
practical portions are devout without being wearisome or ‘ goody.’ ” 


From Tue Cuurcu Review, November, 1883. 


‘¢ A valuable and substantial contribution to the literature of the New 
Testament is made by Mr. Sadler in the volume now before us... . It 
might be said that every page of the work lights up the grand historical 
character of the Church as the one supreme authority for the authenticity 
and interpretation of the books of Scripture.” 


From Tue Cuourcu Times, December 21st, 1883. 


“ We have much pleasure in announcing the issue of ‘ The Gospel according 
to St. John, with Notes, Critical and Practical,’ by the Rev. M. F. Sadler 
(George Bell and Sons), a companion volume to his gloss on St. Matthew, 
and a redemption of the pledge he gave therein to carry on his labours 
to the remaining Gospels, This is admirably done, being exactly what 
is wanted for that large and increasing class of readers who need the results 
of genuine scholarship and sound vigorous thought, but who are repelled by 
any surface display of erudition, and still more by dryness of treatment, 
ees The admirable lucidity, which is the distinctive quality of Mr. 
Sadler’s style, comes out markedly in his annotations, whether they take 
the form of pithy clearings up of verbal difficulties or more elaborate 
dissertations on important points of doctrine; and he is a good judge in 
selecting the best matter supplied by his precursors, such as Olshausen, 
Stier, Godet, and, above all, St. Augustine, whose commentary on St. John 
is one of that Father’s ablest works. This is much less of a mere 
grammatical inquiry than Professor Westcott’s volume in the ‘ Speaker’s 
Commentary,’ but it is much more of a theological explanation, and that of a 
far sounder and deeper school.” 


From Tue Literary Cuurcuman, December 7th, 1883. 


“,.. Apart from these longer and more continuous glosses, the reader 
constantly meets with single pithy notes, which by their clear common 
sense solve a difficulty at once, and satisfy the understanding promptly, 
so that this is quite the best popular commentary on S. John we know, 
without implying by that epithet that even advanced students of Biblical 
literature will not find ample profit in consulting it.” 


From Tur Cuurcu Times, October 3rd, 1884. 


“We gladly chronicle the third instalment of Prebendary Sadler’s clear 
and sensible Commentary on the Gospels, which exactly meets the needs 
of that large and increasing class, which, without pretending any interest 
in the more abstruse problems of scholarship in connection with the Greek 
Testament, is desirous of haying in its hands a trustworthy guide to the 
actual meaning of the sacred writers, and some plain statement of the 
results accepted by that calmer type of scholars who understand the nature 
of evidence, and are not disposed to admit the validity of unsupported con- 
jecture, however original and brilliant, as proof..... The notes, as 
always with Mr. Sadler, are singularly lucid, pithy, and to the point.” 


From Cuurcu Betts, November 22nd, 1884. 

“ This is a work of a veteran scholar and divine to whom the Church 
owes much. Prebendary Sadler’s writing is characterized by great clear- 
ness of style, and he has a remarkably persuasive way of putting things. 
His sermons, as well as his ‘ Church Doctrine Bible Truth,’ &c., have done 
much towards furnishing the parochial clergy with materials for feeding 
their flocks. In this commentary he aims at a yet more important object, 
the instruction of the educated classes. He has carefully compared the 
original Scriptures with the authorized and revised versions, and has set 
himself to meet objections of scientific sceptics, and he has achieved great 
guecess..... The volume is full of thoughts and suggestions for preachers 
as well as for general readers.” 


From Tus Saturpay Revinw, February 21st, 1885. 


“ We can recommend his book to devout and cultivated Churchmen who 
want to read the Gospels for instruction as well as for edification.” 


From Tar Cuurch QuartErty, January, 1885. 


“In reading the notes upon the text, the feature which strikes us 
most is their intensely practical character. Mr. Sadler has a remarkable 
faculty of bringing the teaching of the incidents of our Lord’s life on 
earth to bear upon the circumstances of our own time. Even where 
the points brought out are well worn and familiar, there is a freshness in 
his manner of treating them which adds greatly to the charm and value of 
the Commentary.” 


From Tue Cuurcu Times, July 3rd, 1886. 


“ Indeed, one great merit in this commentary and its companion volumes 
is the frequency with which notes are found, which are capable of being each 
expanded into useful sermons. They are like very strong essences or tinc- 
tures, which will bear considerable dilution before being employed medically, 
though for convenience they are usually kept in the more portable form.” 


From Tur CuurcuH QuartERLY, July, 1886. 


“‘ We must begin our notice of this volume by offering Prebendary Sadler 
our hearty congratulations on the completion of his work on the four 
Gospels. The previous volumes were all reviewed in our columns as they 
appeared, and we have no hesitation in extending the welcome which we 
gave to them to their present companion. It is no slight distinction for a 
writer, after having made his reputation by what is confessedly the best 
popular work on Church doctrine, to have produced what we hold to be the 
best popular commentary on the Gospel narrative. There is no other 
occupying quite the same ground, and we cordially recommend these four 
volumes, in the now familiar blue binding, as for practical purposes the 
most useful to the general reader.” 


From Cuvurce Buus, July 2nd, 1886. 


“ My. Sadler’s excellent qualities as a theological writer and expositor 
are so well known that we need only introduce the reader to this, his last 
Commentary on the Gospels, completing the series, by saying that it 
presents the same features as its predecessors. It is somewhat longer than 
any of the other three, a circumstance quite intelligible to those who con- 
sider how a commentator’s view of his responsibility must enlarge as he 
proceeds with his work. To begin at the beginning, the Introduction is 
excellent, clear, concise, and full. In short, it says all that need be said on 
the authorship of the Gospel, and says it well.” 


~ 


From Tue Irish Eccresiastica, Gazerre, Nov. 6th, 1886. 


“ Originality of treatment, depth of insight, and thorough grasp of the 
practical side of Divine truth characterize these commentaries of Mr, Sadler 
on the four Gospels,” 


THE ACTS OF THE HOLY APOSTLES. 


From Tue Guarpran, July, 1887. 


“ We find, however, in the notes on St. Luke and the Acts the same 
freshness in thought and style, the same direct and independent considera- 
tion of the themes brought up on the sacred pages, the same knowledge of 
what has been said by others, the same masterly use, alike without sub- 
servience and without neglect, of the great and varied stores which our 
predecessors have left to us of these days who study the New Testament. 
The result is that Mr. Sadler’s Commentary is decidedly one of the most 
unhackneyed and original of any we have. It will often be found to give 
help where others quite fail to do so, and its special value will be to the 
preacher or teacher who has to give oral and practical instruction; Mr. 
Sadler’s strong point being decidedly in pointing the application to con- 
temporary thought and to life, its trials and its duties, of the divine words 
with which he has to deal.” 


From Cuurcu Betts, July 8th, 1887. 


“ We can hardly imagine a commentary better adapted than Mr. Sadler's 
for giving to the reader an antidote to that unsettling influence which is 
now going about in the world, making people have a different set of 
religious opinions every month or so.” 


From Tue CuurcH QUARTERLY REyIEW. 


“There is vigour and freshness about his writings which makes it 
a pleasure to read them, while there is certain to be much that is in- 
structive, and their tone and tendency are equally certain to be sound and 
edifying. This short commentary on the Acts of the Apostles is no 
exception to the rule, and it well supports the established reputation of its 
author.” 


From Tur Cuurcn Timus, August 26th, 1887. 


“‘Prebendary Sadler’s useful commentary on the New Testament is 
advanced another important stage by the issue of this volume on the Acts 
of the Apostles, a part of Scripture whose interest and value seems to 
increase daily, as investigation into the beginnings of the Christian Church 
are pressed on with fresh vigour, alike by those who wish to prove 
Christianity a mere human evolution out of materials lying to hand in 
the Augustan era, and those who accept it as a divine revelation. Much of 
the work which has been done of late years in connexion with the Acts and 
other Pauline records has been devoted chiefly to the externals of history, 
geography, antiquities, and the like, rather than to the religious teaching 
which they contain; and this fact makes a gloss from a theologian like 
Mr. Sadler all the more welcome.” 


THE EPISTLES. 


From Cuurcu Betis, May 18th, 1888. 


“Mr. Sadler carries on his work with unabated vigour, and now we have 
some hope of his being able to give us a commentary on the whole of the 
New Testament. Undoubtedly such a work when completed will be of 
great value, as giving a well-thought-out exposition of the whole of the 
sources from which we derive the history of the founding, as well as the 
doctrines, of the Christian Church, and this, too, an exposition which sup- 
plies, not the mere personal opinions of its writer, although it is everywhere 
tinged by his individuality, but the historical meaning of the teaching of 
individual writers and of the Church at large. The ‘ introduction’ to the 
present volume is excellent, giving all the requisite information without 
any unnecessary waste of words.” 


From Tur Cuurcu Timus, June, 1888. 


“There are three excursuses at the end of the volume, on J ustification, 
on Election, and on the Christology of St. Paul, all carefully written, but 
with most pains bestowed upon the second. We do not know a better book 
than this Commentary to put into the hands of an intelligent Evangelical 
who is beginning to doubt the soundness of the system he has heretofore 
accepted, and is striving to find his way out and up into a higher and 
clearer atmosphere.” 


From Tue Cuurcu Quarrerty Review. 

“We hail with pleasure this addition to the Commentary on the New 
Testament. ..... We think this volume will certainly sustain the high 
position which Mr, Sadler has gained as a practical interpreter of Holy 
Scripture,” 

From Tus Irish Eocumstastican Gazertn, April 18th, 1890. 


“Incomparably the best Commentary on the New Testament extant,” 


From Tur Banyzr, May 23rd, 1890. 


“ Ordinary readers could hardly have a better exposition of the sacred 
books.” 


From Tar Lrrerary Cxurcuman, February 6th, 1891. 


“This volume will be found to present all the characteristic excellences 
of Mr. Sadler’s method ; and it would be hard, indeed, to find any points of 
objection to these terse, thoughtful, Church-like notes.” 


Uniform with the Church Commentary. 





Second edition. Orown 8vo, 5s. 


- SERMON OUTLINES 


FOR THE CLERGY AND LAY-PREACHERS. 


321 OUTLINES ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE 
CuurcH’s YEAR. 


This book, a book of suggestions rather than of mere divi- 
sions, or skeletons as they were formerly called, has been 
composed with a view to meeting the objection heard on all 
sides that sermons at the present day are very deficient in 
setting forth Christian doctrines. 


From Tue Gvarvian, April 12th, 1893. 

“Tt is easy to prophesy a considerable sale for this volume. .. . We 
meet here all the well-known characteristics of his writings. The style is 
straightforward and vigorous. There is never any doubt about his meaning. 
His remarks are always pointed, and the arrangement of his material is 
excellent.” 


From Tur Cuurcu Times, February 17th, 1893. 

“This volume differs in three respects from most similar volumes: (1) 
It aims, primarily, at supplying sketches of sermons on Christian Doctrine, 
couched in clear, definite language. (2) It is a book of ‘ suggestions, rather 
than of mere divisions or skeletons.’ (3) It includes lists of texts and 
subjects for courses of Lenten and other sermons. The well-earned reputa- 
tion of its author will be a sufficient guarantee for the soundness and 
usefulness of the work.” 


From Cuurcu Betis, December 16th, 1892. 

“They are adequate, and they are helpful; they set forth the elementary 
teaching of the Church’s seasons, the redemption, salvation, and sanctifica- 
tion of mankind. Each Sunday of each Church season has several appro- 
priate texts and heads of discourses, and these are rich in wise suggestions 
as to helpful teaching. There is much simplicity and strong meat for 
learners. Prayer-book lines are made the rule throughout—the best rule 


of all.” 
From Tue Rock, November 4th, 1892. 
“‘ We should think that it would be difficult to find anywhere such a real 
help for preachers as these outlines afford. . . . Such depth of spiritual 
teaching is seldom to be found.” 


From Tue Irish EccrnsiasticaL Gazertz, Nov. 11th, 1892. 
“This should be among the most popular and useful of Prebendary 
Sadler’s writings.” 


From Tue Cierayman’s Magazine, December, 1892. 
“These outlines are both Evangelical and doctrinal. ‘They occupy 
exactly one page of the book, and therefore afford ample opportunity for 
the preacher’s own powers of expansion.” 


WORKS BY THE REV. M. F. SADLER, 


Rector OF HonITON AND PREBENDARY OF WELLS. 





New and cheaper Issue, price 2s. 


CHURCH DOCTRINE—BIBLE TRUTH. 49th 


Thousand. 


“Mr. Sadler takes Church Doctrine, specifically so called, subject by subject, and 
elaborately shows its specially marked Scripturalness. The objective nature of the faith, 
the Athanasian Creed, the Baptismal Services, the Holy Eucharist, Absolution and the 
Priesthood, Church Government and Confirmation, are some of the more prominent sub- 
jects treated. And Mr. Sadler handles each with a marked degree of sound sense, and 
with a thorough mastery of his subject.”— Guardian. 


New and cheaper Issue, price 2s. 


THE CHURCH TEACHER’S MANUAL OF 
CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION. Being the Church Catechism 
expanded and explained in Question and Answer, for the Use of 
Clergymen, Parents, and Teachers. 46th Thousand. 

“«Far the best book of the kind we have ever seen.”—Literary Churchman. 


Confirmation: An Extract from the “Church Teacher’s 


Manual.” 70th Thousand. Price 1d. 
THE ONE OFFERING: a Treatise on the Sacrificial 
Nature of the Eucharist. 11¢h Thousand. Price 2s. 6d, 


“A treatise of singular clearness and force, which gives us what we did not really 
possess till it appeared.”—Church Times. 


JUSTIFICATION OF LIFE: its Nature, Antecedents, 
and Results. 2nd Edition, Revised. Price 4s. 6d. 


THE SECOND ADAM and THE NEW BIRTH; 
or, The Doctrine of Baptism as contained in Holy Scripture. 12¢h 
Edition. Price 4s. 6d. 


«The most striking peculiarity of this useful little work is that its author argues almost 
exclusively from the Bible. We commend it most earnestly to Clergy and laity, as con- 
taining in a small compass, and at a trifling cost, a body of sound and Scriptural doctrine 
respecting the New Birth, which cannot be too widely circulated.” — Guardian, 


THE SACRAMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY; 
or, Testimony of the Scripture to the Teaching of the Church on 
Holy Baptism. Price 2s, 6d. 

Cheap Edition. 8h Edition. Price 6d. 


THE COMMUNICANT’S MANUAL; being a Book 
of Self-Examination, Prayer, Praise, and Thanksgiving. 32mo. 114¢h 
Thousand. Price 1s. 6d. 

Cheap Edition for Distribution. Price 8d. 
A Larger Edition. Red rubrics. Feap. 8vo. Price 2s, 6d. 


SERMONS. Plain Speaking on Deep Truths. 8th Edi- 


tion. Price 6s, 
Abundant Life, and other Sermons. 2nd Edition. Price 6s, 


LONDON: G, BELL AND SONS, York STREET, Covent Garpen, 








Sinker, Robert, 1838-1913. 

Essays and studies. Cambridge [Eng.1 
Deighton, Bell, 1900. 

iZzip. 20cm. 


1. Judaism--Addresses, essays, lectures. 
Christianity and other religions--Judaism-- 
Addresses, essays, lectures. 3. Judaism-- 
Relations--Christianity--Addresses, essays, 
lectures..-I. Tit 4, ..le. . 
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